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PREFACE. 


To  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Education  in  general — involving,  as  it  does,  so 
many  questions  of  a  religious,  political,  and 
metaphysical  character,  not  only  intricate  and 
perplexed  in  themselves,  but  rendered  still  more 
complicated  and  involved,  by  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  society,  through 
all  its  successive  gradations,  and  the  continuous 
evolution  of  political  events — would  be  a  task 
of  no  little  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Nor  would 
it,  besides,  be  a  prudent  course,  for  one  distrust- 
ful of  his  own  powers,  to  attempt  to  grapple  with 
such  a  subject,  in  all  its  extreme  generality ; 
comprising  so  many  distinct  subordinate  depart- 
ments, several  of  which  have  received  a 
searching  investigation,  and  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion, at  the  hands  of  men  pre-eminently 
qualified  by  mental  constitution,  learning,  and 
experience,  to  take  the  widest  and  most  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  questions  of  this  nature.  To 
enter  into  the  labours  of  such,  might,  justly 
perhaps,  appear  to  be  presumptuous.    It  seemed 
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to  me,  therefore,  the  more  prudent  course,  to 
select  one  portion  of  this  subject  —  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  ;  —  a  question  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  a  more 
searching  discussion,  than  any  which  it  has  yet 
received ;  as  being  one,  perhaps,  which  it  was 
thought  might  be  safely  postponed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  questions,  apparently  more  ^ 
momentous,  pressing  forward  for  solution.  ^ 

The  views  I  advocate  in  the  following  pages, 
being  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  as  the 
final  results  of  much  reflection,  confirmed  by 
observations  made  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  are  I  believe  founded  in  truth  ; 
and  if  I  have  sometimes  expressed  myself 
strongly,  I  may  plead  in  extenuation,  that  my 
language  is  weaker  than  my  convictions.  These 
considerations  will  sufficiently  explain  why  ' 
several  questions,  the  examination  of  which  ■ 
might  have  been  expected  in  an  essay  like  the 
present,  are  omitted.  The  education  of  the 
masses,  for  example,  a  phase  of  the  subject  the 
most  interesting  and  momentous  of  all,  is  but 
incidentally  alluded  to.  So,  also,  university 
education  is  only  so  far  referred  to  as  it  may 
have  afforded  a  convincing  argument  or  an 
apposite  illustration.      Neither  have  I  entered 
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upon  an  inquiry  into  the  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  scholastic  institutions ;  for  although 
many  of  them  are  replete  with  abuses,  yet  the 
discussion  of  such  matters,  however  interesting 
it  might  be  to  persons  professionally  engaged  in 
tuition,  would  be  a  subject  in  which  the  public 
would  feel  the  very  smallest  amount  of  concern. 
Again,  where  something  like  common  consent  is 
arrived  at,  not  only  tacitly  implied,  but  openly 
asserted ;  where  all  reasonable  men  are  agreed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  some  particular  line  of 
action,  it  would  seem  a  needless  trespassing  on 
the  time  of  the  reader  to  go  over  the  ground 
step  by.  step,  and  to  prove  every  link  in  a  chain 
of  reasoning ;  whilst  at  each  successive  point,  as 
he  goes  along,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "of  course," 
"quite  true,"  &c.  For  this  reason  I  have  as- 
sumed as  an  universally  granted  and  recognized 
truth,  enunciated  not  only  from  the  Pulpit  but 
from  the  Bench,  that  mere  intellectual  training 
is  in  itself  one-sided  and  incomplete. 

Nor  have  I  loaded  my  pages  with  the  details 
of  particular  instances  that  may  have  come 
under  my  notice,  or  with  examples  derived  from 
my  own  experience,  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing my  views  :  because  in  questions  of  this  kind 
— so  widely  differing  from   physical  inquiries. 
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where  one  example  may  prove  the  point  under 
investigation  as  well  as  a  hundred — the  testi- 
mony which  may  be  drawn  from  facts  and  ex- 
amples, depends  so  much  on  the  light  in  which 
they  may  present  themselves  to  the  inquiring 
mind,  and  on  the  intellectual  media  through 
which  they  may  be  transmitted  to  the  under- 
standings of  others,  that  nothing  can  he  more 
fallacious  than  conclusions  drawn  from  selected 
cases,  in  questions  admitting,  at  best,  but  of 
probable  determination.  Much  more  important 
is  the  cumulative  conviction,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  which  gradually  assumes  consistency 
and  shape  from  the  observation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances;  these,  individually  insignifi- 
cant, perhaps,  but  all  tending  in  one  direction, 
impress  at  last  upon  the  mind  a  form  of  the 
most  undoubting  belief,  a  belief  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  or 
to  elucidate  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  to 
others.  Just  as  in  the  rainbow,  where,  although 
the  prismatic  colours  are  refracted  in  every  drop 
of  the  falling  shower,  the  optical  appearance  is 
produced,  not  by  the  separate  action  of  the  rays 
of  light  transmitted  through  each,  individually 
of  feeble  intensity,  but  by  an  aggregation  of 
their  effects,   blending,  so   to  speak,   into  one 
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harmonious  whole,  and  thus  producing  a  phe- 
nomenon not  more  remarkable  for  the  geometri- 
cal precision  of  its  form,  than  for  its  unrivalled 
physical  beauty. 

As  the  views  advanced  in  the  following  pages 
on  the  subject  of  Classical  studies,  are  separated 
by  the  whole  diameter  of  opinion,  from  those 
advocated  by  the  vast  majority  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  Education  professionally,  and  are, 
therefore,  obnoxious  to  misconception,  I  natu- 
rally wish  to  be  neither  misunderstood  nor 
misinterpreted.  I  am  desirous,  therefore,  of 
distinctly  stating  how  far,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions, I  hold  the  study  of  Classics  to  be  use- 
ful. When  it  is  intended  that  a  youth  shall 
receive  an  University  education,  and  a  guarantee 
is  thus  held  out  that  such  studies  shall  be  carried 
to  some  considerable  extent,  I  am  convinced 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  acquire  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  writers  of  antiquity;  not 
merely  with  the  dead  forms  and  idioms  through 
which  they  conveyed  their  ideas,  but  with  their 
modes  of  thought,  their  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, their  political  and  ethical  opinions,  their 
solutions  of  social  questions,  their  views,  some- 
times luminous,  often  narrow,  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  society.     He  should  also  make  himself 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  course  of  histo- 
rical events,  developed  under  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  modes  of  executive  administration, 
differing  so  widely  from  our  own ;  with  the 
usages  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  so  ahhorrent  from  those  of  modern 
times.  He  will  thus  learn  that,  while  they 
pushed  certain  speculations  to  the  very  utmost 
verge  and  limit,  to  which  they  can  or  have  been 
advanced  by  unassisted  human  reason,  they,  in 
other  abodes  of  knowledge,  stopped  short  at  the 
threshold,  unable  to  grope  their  way  through  the 
palpable  darkness  which  lay  before  them ;  lack- 
ing solely  the  guidance  of  a  method,  which, 
"caeca  regens  filo  vestigia,"  might  lead  them 
through  the  unexplored  recesses  of  nature.  And 
he  will  be  humbled  by  the  reflection,  that  while 
for  them  the  paths  of  abstract  science  were  illu- 
mined by  the  sunshine  of  truth,  in  other  regions, 
where  discovery  is  of  far  higher  importance  to 
Man,  they  had  but  feeble  and  fitful  glimmer- 
ings, and  saw,  as  but  "  through  a  glass  darkly," 
the  line  of  duty  shadowed  out  before  them  ;  and 
that  the  wisest  of  them,  without  a  "  light  unto 
their  paths,"  fell  short  of  great  truths,  which  are 
now  so  obvious,  so  universally  admitted,  that 
they  have  passed  into  the  constituent  elements 
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of  our  knowledge,  into  our  rule  of  action  ;  and, 
under  the  appellation  of  truisms,  have  ceased  to 
he  formally  enunciated. 

When  pursued  to   an  extent  even  approxi- 
mating to   this,  such  a  knowledge   of  ancient 
authors  is  invaluable;  hut  to  employ  a  youth 
for  five  or  six  years,  over  the  unintelligible  rules 
of  a  grammar  or  a  syntax,  written  in  a  barba- 
rous idiom  of  an  unknown  tongue ;  through  all 
that  time  to  be  daily  inculcating  on  his  mind — 
at  least  tacitly,  if  not  expressly — the  proposition, 
that  learning  a  subject,  and   understanding  it, 
are  two  distinct  processes ;  to  exercise  no  faculty 
of  his  understanding  but  the  memory,  is,  of  all 
conceivable  modes  of  mental  training,  the  most 
pernicious.     Far  better  would  it  be  for  such  to 
take  the  often-quoted,  but  appropriate  advice, 
"  drink  deep,  or  taste  not."     It  cannot  be  truly 
asserted  that,  because  to  reach  the  goal  may  be 
an  object  of  intense   desire,  the  taking  a  few 
steps  in  that  direction  can  be  of  any  importance. 
As  well  might  we  say,  that,  because  the  art  of 
writing  is  of  indispensable  utility,  the  knowing 
how   to   hold  the  pen,  or  to  draw  those  long 
strokes,  the  preliminary  steps  of  juvenile  initia- 
tion into  this  necessary  art,  are,  considered  in 
themselves,  acquirements  of  some  value. 
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I  was  unable  to  succeed  to  my  satisfaction  in 
selecting  a  generic  expression  which  should 
comprise  all  the  vast  variety  of  practical  pur- 
suits, in  which  the  intellect  of  the  present  day  is 
exercised.  The  phrase  Industrial  Profession 
is  objectionable ;  as  not  being  "  adequate/'  it 
violates  one  of  the  primary  laws  of  Definition, 
for  other  professions  too  imply  the  exercise  of 
industry.  And  the  other  phrase,  Productive 
Profession,  besides  the  alliteration,  is  ambiguous 
as  it  might  lead  some  to  the  inference  that  "  pro- 
ductive" was  used  in  a  sense  which  would  render 
it  synonymous  with  "profitable."  Yet  still,  for 
want  of  a  more  expressive  and  appropriate  mode 
of  expression,  I  have  been  obliged  to  retain 
them. 

It  becomes  proper  to  mention,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  had  written  a  great  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  following  pages  a  considerable  time 
ago,  but  could  not,  hitherto,  command  suflScient 
leisure  to  prepare  it  for  the  press,  urged  by  the 
claims  of  various  duties,  and  engaged  in  other 
avocations.  These,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  alleged 
as  in  some  measure  an  apology  for  the  many 
blemishes  which  will,  doubtless,  present  them- 
selves to  the  reader. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  social  question,  on  which  there 
exists  more  sameness  of  feeling,  as  to  the  end  which 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  combined  with  greater 
diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  means  of  successfully 
attaining  to  that  end,  than  the  all-important  one  of 
Education.  To  enter  at  any  length  on  the  former 
part  of  the  question,  would  be  only  to  repeat,  in 
another  form,  sentiments  which  have  become  proverbial 
from  their  triteness;  nor  would  any  discussion  of  the 
question,  however  original  or  exhaustive,  be  of  much 
apparent  utility,  where  all  are  agreed  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  end.     That  all  should  be  educated, 

is  a_proposition, from ,  wLose  „truth .  few  at  the -pieaent. 

dayjvilLie  found  openly  to  diss^^^  How  all  should 
be  educated,  is  a  problem  on  which  almost  as  many 
varieties  of  conflicting  opinion  prevail,  as  there  are  sects 
or  parties  in  the  state. 

Nor  is  this  question  of  education  one  which  has  but 
recently  elicited  discussion  ;  it  must  be  present,  as  a 
subject  of  ever-recurring  thought,  to  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  regard  the  progress  of  their  kind;  and  in  every 
State,  from  the  dawn  of  its  civilization  to  the  close  of 
its  independent  career,  must  force  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  its  rulers  however  indifferent  or  apathetic.    And 
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although,  among  ourselves,  it  may  from  time  to  time 
have  slumbered,  yet  it  has  been  only  to  awake  to 
demand  in  louder  and  more  peremptory  tones,  that  due 
consideration,  whiclj,  when  permanently  denied,  is  a 
sure  precursor  of  ebbing  civilization,  and  declining 
power. 

Without  entering  into  any  lengthened  details  on  the 
origin  and  progress  of  education  in  this  country — as 
well  because  such  discussion,  however  instructive, 
would  be  foreign  from  the  purpose  of  the  following 
pages,  as  that  ample  sources  of  accurate  information 
are  accessible  to  all  —  it  may  he  observed,  that  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  education  was  not  only,  in  general,  confined 
to  ecclesiastics,  but  bore  an  almost  exclusively  ecclesi- 
astical character.  At  that  period  it  was  keenly  felt,  that, 
as  learning  was  the  great  ally  of  the  reformers  in  their 
struggle  with  the  papal  power,  it  was  only  by  extending, 
and  making  permanent  provision  for  the  progressive 
expansion  of,  sound  and  religious  education,  that  the 
principles  of  purified  Christianity  could  take  that  root 
and  hold  in  the  land,  which  would  enable  them  to  bear 
up  successfully  against  the  assaults  of  a  power  that 
was  never  known  to  slumber.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  during  the  reigns  of  the  Sixth  Edward  and  Eliza- 
beth,* a  provision  more  ample  in  its  resources,  and  more 
wide  in  its  diffusion,  was  made  for  tlie  encouragement 
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*Of  475  Grammar  Schools,  established  in  England  and  Wales,  no  fewer  than 
183  were  endowed  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  See  A  description 
of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  England  and  fFales,  by  Sir  N.  Carlisle. 


of  education,  than  has  been  in  the  whole  period  which 
has  since  elapsed.  Nor  was  it  of  a  meagre  cast,  or 
unsuited  to  the  wants  of  society  as  it  stood.  We  must 
not  forget,  that  on  the  revival  of  learning,  the  main 
object  of  the  studious  was  to  remove  from  those  precious 
caskets,  then  recently  discovered,  the  accumulated  rust  of 
ages,  to  preserve  them  for  posterity,  and  to  provide  a  key 
which  should  afford  to  others  that  access  to  those  inva- 
luable treasures,  almost  denied  to  themselves.  It  should 
not  then  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  constituted  almost  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  the  learned;  whatever  was  then  known, 
whether  in  literature  or  science,  was  embalmed  in  the 
perishing  monuments  of  antiquity.  Whoever,  in  those 
days,  had  not  learned  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  was  necessarily  shut  out  not  only  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  but  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
present.  Latin  was  the  language  in  which  almost 
every  work  of  any  pretension  appeared,  whether  in 
divinity  or  law,  history  or  science.  In  fact,  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  was  indispensable  to  those  who  would  read 
at  all.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  in  all  those  edu- 
cational foundations  usually  called  grammar-schools, 
the  founders  proposed  a  knowledge  of  classics,  as  the 
great  object  of  literary  acquirement.  And  to  the  pupil, 
indeed  justly  so ;  for  whether,  in  after  life,  his  pursuits 
would  lead  him  to  the  study  of  theological  contro- 
versy, or  to  that  of  jurisprudence,  refined  by  the  subtle 
speculations  of  the  Roman  lawyers;  to  the  classical 
narratives   of   the    ancient   historians    or   the   clumsy 


and  inartificial  imitations  of  the  moderns;  he  had  in 
those  languages  a  ready  means  of  access  to  all  the 
literature  or  science  then  known.  In  short,  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  not  only  desir- 
able, as  affording  almost  the  only  mental  discipline  then 
within  reach,  but  indispensable  as  an  instrument  oi 
communication ;  very  nearly  as  much  so,  as  a  know- 
ledge of  one's  own  language  is  at  the  present  day. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  now.  Our  population 
then  consisted  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  aristocracy, 
a  poor  and  debased  commons.  That  middle  class, 
which  has  now  virtually  absorbed  all  political  power 
into  itself,  could  be  scarcely  then  said  to  exist. 
And  although  the  social  relations  of  the  several  classes 
of  society,  towards  each  other,  have  during  the  last  two 
centuries  undergone  a  striking  change,  yet  far  greater 
is  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge.  Omitting,  to  avoid  cavil,  the  great 
discoveries  which  almost  in  our  own  day  have  changed 
the  whole  face  of  mathematical  science;  passing  over 
the  names  of  Butler,  Locke,  and  others,  who  have 
thrown  a  steady  light  upon  the  dark  regions  of  meta- 
physical and  ethical  speculation;  let  us  set  in  array 
before  us  those  sciences  which  the  intellect  of  modern 
times  may  claim  exclusively  as  its  own.  There  needs 
hardly  any  formal  mention  of  Astronomy,  Mechanics, 
Chemistry,  the  mysterious  agencies  of  Electricity, 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  the  power  of  Steam,  the 
most  splendid  example  of  man's  dominion  over  nature, 
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the  science  of  Political  Economy,  the  application  of 
chemical  discoveries  to  Agriculture,  converting  the  latter, 
from  a  rude  collection  of  traditional  processes,  into  a 
science  founded  on  experiment  and  observation. 

To  any  one  who  has  carefully  noted  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  and  watched  the  ever-varying 
phases  of  European  society,  it  must  be  apparent,  that 
a  greater  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  than  in  the  whole  period  intervening 
between  our  revolution  and  the  close  of  the  last  con- 
tinental wars.  New  interests  have  arisen  —  new  chan- 
nels of  commerce  have  been  opened  —  old  sciences 
revolutionized,  and  new  ones  discovered — their  appli- 
cations to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  the  true  test  of  the 
value  of  a  science,  in  the  opinion  of  Bacon,*  numerous 
beyond  any  former  precedent — the  dominion  of  man 
over  the  realms  of  nature  more  widely  spread  and 
firmly  established,  verifying  the  aphorism  of  the  same 
great  philosopher,!  that  **  knowledge  and  human  power 
are  coincident." 

Thus,  while  the  whole  aspect  of  sqcjety  has  been 
changed  —  our  political  institutions  remodelled  r-r:_Qur 
colonies  metamorphosed  from  factories  into  empires  -^ 
the^rules  of  international  law  defined — -thepiinciples  of 
internal  government  ameliorated  —  and  those  which 
ruled  ouniitercourse  with  foreign  nations  abandoned  — 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  daily  enlarging  —  Saxon  laws, 

*  Meta  autem  scientiarum  vera  et  legitima  non  alia  est,  quam  ut  dotetur  vita 
humaua  novis  inventis  et  copiis. — Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  lib.  I.  aph.  81. 

+  Scientia  et  potentia  humana  in  idem  coincidunt. — Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  lib.  I ,  aph.  3. 
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manners,  and  religion  hourly  expanding  the  sphere  of 
their  influence  from  us,  as  from  a  centre,  till  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  faint  hope,  bat  of  cheering  probability, 
that  the  "  whole  earth  shall  be  one  language,  and  of 
one  speech,"  if  not  literally  at  least  virtually ;  we_find 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  only  jus^^^ 
of  the  middle  and  u^per  orders^  sM 
retrograde,*  little  changed  from  that  of  which  Milton 
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expressed  his  condemnation.f  And  if  he,  at  that 
period  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  in  the  dawn  of 
science,  and  the  infancy  of  commerce,  found  the 
established  plans  of  education,  one  sided,  inefficient, 
and  jejune,  with  how  much  greater  reason  (had  he 
lived  in  this  our  age,)  would  he  deride  our  puerilities, 
misnamed  education,  ever  engaged  upon  words  and 
names,  and  shunning  the  knowledge  of  things. 


*"The  legitimate  system  of  an  University  is  surely  that  of  "  Universitas 
literarum;"  and  if  we  only  look  back  to  our  existing  statutes,  we  find  the  prescribed 
course  for  the  faculty  of  arts  comprising  a  complete  range  of  the  sciences  as  then 
known.  To  contract  the  extent  and  limit  the  range  thus  prescribed,  is  not  merely 
to  be  deficient  in  the  cultivation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  but  is  even  to 
retrograde  beyond  the  age  of  our  statutes." 

Professor  Powell,  on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Studies  in  the  University  of  Oxford.      Oxford,  1832. 

f  "And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel 
cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as 
the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman,  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.  Hence 
appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning  generally  so  unpleasing 
and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years,  merely  in 
scraping  together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  other- 
wise easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year.  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency 
therein  so  much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to 
Schools  and  Universities;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of 
ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading,  and  observing 
with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention." — Milton,  Tractate  of  Education. 
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Nor  has  the  condemnation  of  the  established  modes 
of  education  been  confined  to  isolated  individuals;  it 
would  be  easy  to  shew,  did  our  limits  permit,  that  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  continuous  protest,  from  the 
days  of  Milton  to  our  own.  We  find  the  calm  and 
philosophic  mind  of  Locke,*  in  unison  with  the  inspired 
and  imaginative  genius  of  Milton,  passing  as  it  were  a 
judicial  condemnation  on  a  system,  which  has  ever  been 
pronounced  partial  and  incomplete,  by  those  who, 
emerging  from  the  mists  of  prejudice,  have  been  able  to 
contemplate  the  brightness  of  truth. 

But  we  shall  be  here  met  by  the  objection,  that  the 
Universities,  the  standards  of  liberal  education,  do  not 
teach,  or  at  most  but  coldly  sanction,  the  introduction 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  vScience,  within  their 
precincts.  Omitting  the  obvious  reply,  which  will 
immediately  suggest  itself  to  any  one  who  has  at  all 

*  "Can  there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous  than  that  a  father  should  waste  his 
own  money,  and  his  son's  time,  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  language, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  he  designs  him  for  a  trade,  wherein  he,  having  no  use  of 
Latin,  fails  not  to  forget  that  little  which  he  brought  from  school,  and  which  it  is 
ten  to  one  he  abhors  for  the  ill  usage  it  procured  him?  Could  it  be  believed, 
unless  we  had  every  where  among  us  examples  of  it,  that  a  child  should  be  forced 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  which  he  is  never  to  use  in  the  course  of  life 
that  he  is  designed  to?"  And  again,  "It  will  be  a  matter  of  wonder  why  school 
boys  are  forced  to  learn  the  grammars  of  foreign  and  dead  languages,  and  are 
never  once  told  of  the  grammar  of  their  own  tongues;  they  do  not  so  much  as 
know  there  is  any  such  thing,  much  less  is  it  made  their  business  to  be  instructed 
in  it.  Nor  is  their  own  language  ever  proposed  to  them  as  worthy  their  care  and 
cultivating,  though  they  have  daily  use  of  it,  and  are  not  seldom  in  the  future 
course  of  their  lives  judged  of,  by  their  handsome  or  awkward  way  of  expressing 
themselves  in  it.  Whereas  the  languages  whose  grammars  they  have  been  so 
much  employed  in,  are  such  as  probably  they  shall  scarce  ever  speak  or  write. 
Different  was  the  practice  of  the  wise  and  learned  nations  amongst  the  ancients. 
They  made  it  a  part  of  education  to  cultivate  their  own,  not  foreign  tongues.  The 
Greeks  counted  all  other  nations  barbarians,  and  had  a  contempt  for  their 
languages,"  Sec,  &c. — Locke,  Thoughts  Conceruincf  Edxtcation. 
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reflected  upon  such  matters,  that  the  courses  of  study 
there  recognised  and  established,  are  intended  to  serve 
as  introductory  to  what  are  usually  styled  the  "  learned 
professions,''  or  as  completing  the  education  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country ;  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  remark,  that 
the  Universities  have  always  followed  slowly  in  the  wake 
of  the  advancement  of  science.  The  remark  of  Dugald 
Stewart  is  perhaps  needlessly  severe,  that,  "  Immove- 
ably  moored  to  the  same  station,  by  the  strength  of  their 
cables,  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors,  they  enable  us 
to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  by  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  borne  along."  It  may,  however,  be 
alleged  in  their  defence,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  the 
recognised  arbiters  of  public  education,  they  should  dwell 
within  the  acknowledged  domains  of  science,  not  claim- 
ing as  their  own,  or  demanding  a  share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  recently  discovered,  but  yet  unexplored  territories, 
that  lie  beyond  the  regions  of  universally  admitted 
truth.  Still,  granting  this,  the  principle  may  be  carried 
too  far ;  and  it  would  sound  strangely  to  our  ears  to  be 
told,  that  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Mathematics 
were  as  little  valued,  or  taught,  at  Cambridge,*  as  any 
modern  experimental  science  can  be  in  our  own  day  at 


♦"Mathematics  were  scarce  looked  upon  as  Academical  studies,  but  rather 
Mechanical;  as  the  business  of  traders,  merchants,  seamen,  carpenters,  surveyors 
of  land,  and  almanack  makers  in  London." — Among  more  than  two  hundred 
students  in  our  College,  (Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,)  I  do  not  know  of  any 
two  who  had  more  than  I  (if  so  much),  which  was  then  but  little;  and  but 
very  few  in  that  whole  University.  For  the  study  of  Mathematics  was  then 
more  studied  in  London  than  in  the  Universities. —  An  account  of  some  passages 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Wallis,  in  Heame's  Edition  of  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  written  by 
himself. 
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Oxford.*  Nor  is  it  alone  with  respect  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  that  such  a  one-sided 
system  is  pernicious ;  it  re-acts  injuriously  on  our  more 
enduring  interests,  fostering  a  spirit  of  unreasoning  ac- 
quiescence in  the  dicta  of  mere  human  authority.  So 
true  is  the  profound  observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  next 
to  the  word  of  God,  natural  science  is  the  best  preserva- 


*  The  following  remarks  are  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  writer  not 
more  eloquent  than  profound: — "The  almost  total  neglect  of  the  study  of 
Mathematics,  and  the  Physical  sciences  founded  upon  them,  is  a  glaring  and 
intolerable  defect  of  the  Oxford  system.  That  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  study  in  the  most  favoured  seats  of  learning,  and  who  have  received  from  such 
authority  the  credentials  of  literary  and  scientific  proficiency — bachelors  and 
masters  of  arts — should  find  themselves  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
Geometry,  is  surely  a  very  heavy  imputation  upon  the  place  of  their  education. 
Such,  however,  is  very  commonly  the  case.  The  graduate  may  have  been  con- 
ducted through  all  the  elegancies  and  niceties  of  the  ancient  authors — be  a  great 
adept  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
Mechanics,  Asti'onomy,  and  Optics :  and  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  pro- 
perties but  the  very  names  of  the  figures  which  are  familiar  to  the  mouths  of  the 
most  ordinary  artizans.  But  there  are  more  weighty  considerations  even  than 
these.  It  is  evident  that  new  elements  are  in  the  process  of  passing  into  the 
social  system,  while  old  ones  are  being  excluded.  Wealth,  and  talent,  and  energy 
are  superseding  rank,  prescription,  and  dignity.  An  active  fermentation,  therefore, 
is  pervading  the  whole  political  mass — hitherto  quietly  in  England,  but  accompa- 
nied with  strong  convulsions  and  violent  out-breaks  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
This  agitation  will  in  the  issue  subside  into  a  new  arrangement  of  its  various 
elements,  according  to  the  value  in  which  they  are  held  at  the  moment  of  con- 
solidation, or  the  influence  they  exert  in  the  public  mind.  We  say,  then,  that 
Oxford  commits  treason  against  her  sons,  the  rising  hopes  of  the  privileged  classes, 
when  she  fixes  their  attention  upon  the  antiquities  and  philological  minutia3  of 
the  ancient  authors,  and  permits  another  class  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
modern  languages,  and  all  those  modern  sciences  by  which  the  arts  of  life  are 
advanced,  and  particularly  of  that  knowledge  of  international  and  municipal  laws, 
of  political  economy  and  statistical  facts,  by  which  the  internal  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  to  be  secured,  and  our  relations  with  foreign  nations  regulated, 
whether  it  be  to  cultivate  a  friendly  and  beneficial  intercourse,  or,  if  need  be,  to 
counteract  their  designs,  and  repel  their  aggressions.  During  the  continuance  of 
this  process  of  social  transition,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity,  and  occupy  the  time  of 
jhe  hereditary  legislators  of  England,  in  restoring  a  corrupt  passage  in  Lycophron, 
in  tracing  an  obscure  allusion  in  Aristophanes,  or  scanning  a  complicated  chorus 
in  yEschylus,  is  like  arranging  a  cabinet  of  shells,  or  repairing  a  fractured  vase, 
when  your  house  is  on  fire. — British  and  Foreign  EevieWy  No.  4.  p.  48i." 
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tive  against  the  influence  of  superstition.*  ^^  At  vere  rem 
reputanti/'  says  he  — "  Philosophia  Naturalis,  post 
verbum  Dei,  certissima  superstitionis  meclicina  est; 
eademque  probatissimum  fidei  alimentum.  Itaque 
merito  religioni  donatur  tanquam  fidissima  ancilla : 
cum  altera  voluntatem  Dei,  altera  potestatem  mani- 
festet."  And  again,  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning, — 
"Let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill 
applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can 
search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied,  in  the  book  of 
God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's  works;  divinity 
or  philosophy."  What  a  pregnant  commentary  on  this 
text,  does  the  recent  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
afford. 

But  it  will  doubtless  be  said.  Whence  comes  it,  that 
when,  from  time  to  time,  proprietary  Schools  and  Col- 
leges have  been  established  in  this  country,  they  will 
be  found,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  have  adopted  a 
system,  if  not  identical  with,  at  least  very  nearly  allied 
to,  the  established  Grammar  School  plan.  Is  not  their 
doing  so,  a  proof,  that  this  much  decried  method  has 
the  testimony  of  experience  in  its  favour  ?  Further  yet, 
it  is  found  that  those  schools,  so  instituted  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  our  older  foundations,  after  a  few  years 
of  doubtful  prosperity,  gradually  decay  and  disappear. 

It  is  unhappily  a  fact,  that  many,  indeed  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  the  great  majority,  of  those  proprietary 
schools  and  colleges,  have  not  answered  those  purposes  for 
which  they  were   designed,    nor  supplied   those    defi-_ 

*  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  lib.  1,  aph.  89. 
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cieiicies  and  omissions  in  education,  whose  glaring  ex- 
istence alone  called  for  their  establishment,  and  justified 
their  institution. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  uninstructive  to  discuss, 
nor  difficult  to  discover,  the  true  causes,  which  have  led 
to  such  results. 

The  promoters  and  founders  of  those  institutions,  not 
keeping  steadily  in  view,  the  objects  for  which  alone 
they  were  required,  entered  into  competition  with,  and 
endeavoured  to  assimilate  them,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  great  public  schools  of  the  country.  Accordingly, 
their  first  step  usually  was,  to  select  a  Principal, 
generally  from  Oxford,  a  man  we  shall  say,  of  high 
classical  attainments,  well  versed  in  the  minutiae  of 
ancient  literature,  one  who,  brought  up  at  a  public 
school,  had  devoted  the  whole  of  his  previous  life  to  the 
intricacies  of  classical  criticism,  or  studied  to  excel  in 
the  elegant  accomplishment  of  imitating  with  facility 
and  taste,  the  usual  models  of  Greek  and  Latin  metrical 
composition.  Little  acquainted  with  the  exact  sciences, 
and  still  less  with  their  applications  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  usually  termed  mixed  mathematics;  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  all  the  experimental  sciences,  and 
holding  their  processes  in  contempt,  as  the  fitting  occu- 
pation of  chemists  or  manufacturers ;  can  it  excite  our 
surprise,  that  such  a  man  should  naturally,  and  even 
conscientiously,  give  the  preference  to  the  only  plan  of 
education  of  which  he  had  any  definite  idea ;  and  dis- 
courage pursuits,  proficiency  in  which  he  should  feel 
himself  incompetent  to  test?    It  cannot  reasonably  be 
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expected,  that,  having  been  highly  distinguished  at  his 
University,  he  should  now,  arrived  at  mature  age, 
become  one  of  the  "  seri  studiorum,"  and,  full  of  honours, 
begin  to  follow  the  course  indicated  by  the  Satirist, 


et  qiias 


Imberbes  didicere,  senes  perdenda  fateri. 

It  is  much  more  likely,  much  more  in  accordance 
with  imperfect  human  nature,  that  the  subject  of  his 
ignorance  should  become  the  object  of  his  contempt, 
and  that  such  should  not  seldom  incur  the  censure  of  a 
writer  no  less  eloquent  than  philosophical,*  who  truly 
remarks,  that  "  A  contempt  for  the  exertions  of  intel- 
lect under  forms  different  to  ours,  is  as  sure  a  mark  of 
a  narrow  mind,  as  that  hostility,  almost  to  be  called 
hatred,  which  is  sometimes  betrayed  by  men  of  talent 
against  those  sciences  which  they  are  incapable  of 
learning."  i 

Besides  the  facility  of  applying  a  system  ready  cut 
and  dry,  a  process  which  demands  but  little  labour,  no 
originality  of  mind,  nor  fertility  of  invention,  in  devising 
new  arrangements  to  meet  those  novel  combinations  of 
circumstances,  "for  which  the  file  affords  no  precedent,'' 
and  which  "Time,  that  greatest  of  innovators/'  forces 
upon  our  reluctant  attention ;  there  is  yet  another 
cause,  why  nearly  all  those  proprietary  schools  insen- 
sibly glide — if  they  do  not  plunge  at  once  —  into  the 
vortex  of  this  all  prevading  system.  On  no  other  plan, 
can   such   Institutions   be  so   cheaply   worked,    or   so 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
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profitably  conducted  ;  for  those  who  derive  a  direct 
emolument  from  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  such 
establishments.  Persons  who  will  undertake  to  teach  a 
little  Latin,  the  rudiments  of  Greek,  the  elements  of 
Arithmetic,  in  the  form  of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  an  art, 
not  as  the  principles  of  a  science,  a  smattering  of  what 
is  called  by  courtesy.  Mathematics,  and  a  little  of  every 
thing  taught  at  common  schools,  may  be  had  in  crowds 
to  fill  the  subordinate  offices  of  assistants,  for  wages  even 
lower  than  those  of  a  day  labourer.  And  when  an 
individual  above  the  average  attainments  does  some- 
times present  himself,  he  generally  looks  to  his  appoint- 
ment, merely  as  a  convenient  resting-place,  while 
waiting  for  ordination,  or  reading  for  a  fellowship. 

There  is  perhaps  no  opinion  on  this  well-ventilated  but 
ill-understood  subject  of  Education,  more  widely  spread, 
more  unhesitatingly  advanced,  or  more  zealously  de- 
fended as  axiomatic,  than  that  most  fallacious  one,  that 
the  rudiments  of  any  subject  can  be  well  taught  by  him, 
whose  acquirements  on  that  subject  are  limited  to  an 
acquaintance  with  its  elements.  "There  can  be  no 
greater  error,"  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Professor 
De  Morgan,  "  than  the  supposition  that  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  any  subject  is  sufficient  to  teach  the 
rudiments  to  beginners,  for  the  first  principles  of  every 
Science  are  among  the  last  to  be  clearly  understood." 

On  the  other  hand,  men  who  are  conversant,  even  in 
a  very  humble  degree,  either  with  Mathematics  in  their 
practical  applications,  or  with  natural  and  experimental 
Science,  can  always  profitably  dispose  of  their  time,  and 
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often  at  incomparably  much  more  than  it  is  really  worth. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  persons  will  lightly 
subject  themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  a  school,  or  the 
irksomeness  of  confinement,  or  the  insolence  of  supe- 
riors. Men  who  are  qualified  to  teach  such  Sciences 
are  rarely  to  be  found,  or,  if  found,  still  more  difficult  to 
be  procured. 

And  here  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude  may  be 
incidentally,  yet  appropriately  alluded  to ;  arising  from 
the  custom,  almost  universal,  of  teaching  to  some  extent, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  all  our  schools,  except  the  very 
lowest,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  really  useful  and 
important. 

Take  the  case  of  a  youth,  at  one  of  those  schools, 
stinted  in  means,  and  mediocre  in  talent,  for  whom 
no  suitable  opening,  at  the  fitting  age,  may  present  it- 
self, for  entering  upon  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits, 
a  contingency  by  no  means  rare,  in  agricultural 
districts,  or  localities  remote  from  manufacturing  towns. 
Having  nothing  to  turn  to,  he  continues  at  school,  till 
the  proper  age  is  past,  learning  nothing  but  Classics,  or 
a  smattering  of  Mathematics.  Without  funds  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  to  college — without  abilities  to  secure 
any  of  those  eleemosynary  aids,  so  liberally  provided 
at  our  public  schools,  to  subserve  the  necessities  of 
indigent  talent ; — without  information  to  qualify  him  for 
admission  into  any  of  those  productive  professions,  which, 
starting  into  existence  almost  in  his  own  day,  hold  out 
the  highest  inducements  even  to  plodding  mediocrity; 
he  is  driven  by  the  sheer  force  of  hard  necessity  to 
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take  the  office  of  usher,  or  private  tutor,  at  a  school,  or 
to  enter  in  some  other  way  upon  the  duties  of  tuition, 
thus  serving,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  perpetuate  the 
evils  of  a  system,  to  which  he  has  been  himself  a  victim. 
Disgusted  with  the  employment  thus  forced  upon  him — 
insensible  to  its  responsibilities — uncaring  for  its  duties 
—  with  little  aptness  to  teach — soured  in  his  temper, 
because  disappointed  in  his  hopes — he  goes  through  the 
daily  routine  of  his  employments,  in  drowsy  indifference 
or  fretful  incapacity,  always  aiming  at  the  minimum  of 
exertion  that  will  enable  him  to  retain  a  post,  wretchedly 
paid,  and  still  more  wretchedly  served. 

The  truth  is,  to  use  a  commercial  phrase,  we  manu- 
facture more  Greek  and  Latin  than  there  is  any  demand 
for,  we  thus  glut  the  market,  and  with  an  inferior  article 
too ;  can  we  be  suprised,  then,  if  the  usual  commercial 
consequence  follows,  the  thing  remaining  a  drug  upon 
the  hands  of  the  unhappy  vendor  ? 

We  may  here  contrast  the  rival  claims,  on  the  support 
and  patronage  of  the  public,  of  the  ancient  foundations, 
and  modern  institutions.  Now,  whatever  diversity  of 
opinion  may  exist,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  system 
pursued  in  our  public  schools,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  present  day ;  there 
can  be  little,  I  apprehend,  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
success  with  which  it  is  in  general  worked  out.  Con- 
fining themselves,  almost  solely,  to  the  one  cleaily-defined 
object,  that  of  preparing  youth  for  the  Universities,  often 
virtually  only  for  one,  nay  sometimes  for  one  particular 
College  of  that  University,  they  do  not  suffer  the  unity 
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of  their  system  to  be  man-ed,  or  their  attention  to  be 
distracted  from  the  one  thing  needful — that  of  supplying 
a  body  of  youth,  by  assiduous  training  in  Classical 
learning,  who  shall  afterwards  distinguish  themselves  at 
the  Universities.  With  theories  of  education,  or  what 
may  be  considered  the  most  useful  knowledge  for  youth, 
or  the  best  modes  of  mental  training,  their  authorities 
meddle  not.  Their  course  is  clear,  to  follow  the  plans 
chalked  out  for  them  by  their  predecessors  ;  referring 
every  kind  of  information,  and  knowledge,  to  the  one 
standard  —  whether  it  will  tell  in  the  College  course,  or 
University  examination.  Thus  concentrating  their 
powers,  they  secure  that  successful  result,  which  may  be 
almost  always  anticipated,  from  singleness  of  purpose, 
combined  with  energy  of  pursuit.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that,  nearly  all  those  who  obtain  first-class  Classical 
honours,  at  the  Universities,  come  from  our  public 
schools.  But  unfortunately,  it  does  at  the  same  time 
not  unfrequently  happen,  that  those  men,  so  distinguished 
for  their  Classical  acquirements,  have  made  acquisitions 
in  little  besides.*    They  have  sacrificed  the  full  develop- 

*  The  following  remarks  of  a  popular  writer,  contain  much  truth. — "Neither 
would  we  deny,  that  to  compose  a  copy  of  alcaic  or  elegiac  verses,  is  a  very  grace- 
ful and  scholarlike  accomplishment;  hut  we  question,  whether,  heyond  the 
purlieus  of  a  school,  or  a  college,  it  would  contribute  as  much  to  the  success  of  any 
serious  undertaking,  as  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  plain  English  letter,  or  draw  up 
a  clear  and  correct  report  of  any  public  proceedings  in  our  own  language.  And 
let  it  be  recollected  that  Education  ought  to  look  forward  to  the  world  upon  which 
it  is  entering,  and  not  back  upon  the  schools  and  colleges  which  it  is  preparing  to 
leave,  for  the  estimate  of  its  value.  It  is  really  lanaentable,  how  little  a  young 
man  brings  with  him  from  school,  to  qualify  him  to  appear  with  any  satisfaction, 
either  to  himself  or  others,  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  or  to  take  a  share  in 
its  important  affairs;  and  he  is  then  equally  astonished  and  mortified  to  find,  that 
if  he  is  not  content  to  remain  a  child  in  understanding  all  the  days  of  his  life,  he 
has  his  Education  for  real  life  to  begin." 
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ment  of  all  their  intellectual  faculties,  to  the  unnatural 
expansion  of  a  few.  We  should  no  more  refer  to 
the  minds  of  such,  however  highly  though  partially 
educated,  as  fairly  indicating  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  comprehensive  system  of  Education, 
than  we  should  select  as  models  of  perfect  human  form, 
the  persons  of  those  engaged  in  certain  mechanical 
occupations,  who  exhibit,  as  a  consequence  of  such 
employments,  particular  muscles  developed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

In  the  next  place,  most  of  the  ancient  foundations 
are  endowed  with  numerous  scholarships,  fellowsliips, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  particular  colleges,  or  with  valuable 
exhibitions  to  the  universities  generally.  Now,  a 
prudent  father,  who  looks  on  education  merely  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  (and  there  are  many  such,  the  end 
being  distinction,  emolument,  and  almost  certain  ad- 
vancement,) will  not  hesitate,  if  his  intention  be  that 
his  son  shall  follow  a  learned  profession,  to  enter 
him  at  one  of  the  public  schools,  although  he  may 
be  fully  convinced  that  the  system  there  pursued  is  very 
far  removed  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  advantages 
held  forth,  are  much  too  great  to  be  sacrificed  to  mere 
theoretical  notions.  Tlie  honour  of  aristocratic  associa- 
tion— the  hopes,  always  cherished,  sometimes  realized, 
that  such  association  will  ripen  into  the  friendship  of 
mature  life — the  prestige  of  ancient  recollections ^ — the 
palpable  grounds  of  pecuniary  benefit — the  expectation 
of  future  distinction,  justified  by  a  long  career  of 
academic  success  —  will   always    command,    were    the 
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system  ten  times  more  imperfect  than  it  is,  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  youth,  from  the  upper   and  middle  m 
classes,  to  replenish  those  seminaries  of  ancient  learning.  I 

Such  being  the  merits,  the  defects,  and  the  claims,  of 
our  older  foundations ;  we  may  institute  similar  enqui-  m 
ries  with  respect  to  their  more  youthful  competitors, 
established  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Education,  as 
it  was  and  is.  Have  they  succeeded  in  doing  so?  — 
or  is  it  not  rather  the  case,  that  in  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine discordant  elements  and  jarring  interests,  thej^have 
failed  in  their  mission  ?  In  truth,  it  is  not  possible,  and  this 
assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  most  ample  experience,  to 
profitably  unite,  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  learning, 
the  education  of  those  intended  for  the  learned  and  the 
productive  professions.  Nay,  the  attempt  to  do  so  is 
injurious  to  both;  for,  in  the  case  of  boys  intended  for 
College,  such  is  the  tension  of  competition  at  the 
Universities,  that  a  youth  of  talent  and  application,  who 
shall  have  devoted  his  whole  time,  with  every  aid  of 
instruction  and  guidance,  exclusively  to  classical  pur- 
suits, shall  yet  find  himself,  when  he  proceeds  to  College, 
barely  up  to  the  mark  required,  perhaps  below  it. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  a  class  of  boys,  not  destined 
for  College,  lowers  the  classical  tone  of  the  school, 
beyond  what  is  safe,  and  imposes  the  necessity  of  giving 
attention  to  other  subjects,  not  bearing  directly  on  the 
matter  in  hand  ;  we  cannot  call  them  useless,  for, 
as  has  been  remarked,  *' there  is  no  knowledge  which  is 
not  valuable." 

If,  however,  such  be  the  aspect  of  those  schools  with 
respect  to  classical  teaching,  how  shall  we  designate  it. 
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as  regards  the  interests  of  those  who  are  intended  for 
the  active  business  of  life.  It  is  strange  indeed  to  see, 
if  any  thing  can  be  justly  called  strange  or  anomalous 
in  Education,  grave  and  prudent  fathers,  shrewd  and 
sagacious  in  every  thing  relating  to  matters  of  business, 
paying  large  sums  of  money,  for  the  education  of — not 
their  own  sons,  intended  perhaps  for  an  office  or  for  an 
industrial  profession — but,  the  sons  of  others,  who  are  to 
proceed  to  College,  or  to  live  exempt  from  the  cares  of  an 
active  life.  Worthy  men!  who  make  their  children  serve 
a  purpose,  somewhat  like  that  we  read  of,  to  which  the 
Ostrich  applies  a  portion  of  her  eggs,  when  she  sets  them 
around  her  nest,  to  promote  the  incubation,  and  to  provide 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  their  more  lucky  brethren.* 
It  has  been  hitherto  assumed  that  the  whole  body  of 


*  The  following  remarks,  extracted  from  a  publication  which  has  devoted  itself 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  Education,  and  not  more  true  than  they  are  appro- 
priate here,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

.  .  .  .  "  We  will  ask  parents  and  instructors  just  to  consider  if  the  following 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Is  it  reasonable,  or  creditable,  or 
decent,  that  boys  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  more,  should  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  simplest  laws  of  mechanical  philosophy?  That  they  should  know 
nothing  of  the  growth,  production,  and  manufacture  of  the  various  objects  which 
are  daily  subservient  to  their  necessities  ?  That  they  should  be  absolutely  or 
almost  altogether  ignorant  of  the  climate,  productions,  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  even  of  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  their  fellow-creatures  scattered  over  the  globe  I  Is  it 
reasonable  that  they  should  not  know  even  arithmetic,  or  be  able  to  write  their 
own  language  with  tolerable  accuracy?  Such  are  very  common  results  of  an 
Education  misnamed  'liberal.'  And  finally,  is  it  reasonable  that  all  this  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  attainment  of  two  dead  languages?  W^e  say  supposed 
attainment,  for  it  is  undeniable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  good  scholars, 
which  almost  every  large  school  may  succeed  in  producing,  the  mass  learn  next 
to  nothing  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  may  be  said,  if  they  cannot  learn  Latin  and 
Greek,  they  will  learn  nothing  else.  It  is  true,  that  if  Latin  and  Greek  were 
better  taught,  the  pupils  would  learn  more ;  but  why  should  pupils  be  plagued  with 
Latin  and  Greek,  who  really  dislike  the  subject,  and  make  little  or  no  progress? 
Why  not  give  them  the  chance  of  trying  something  else,  for  which  they  may  have 
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proprietors,  or,  at  all  events,  the  great  majority  of  them, 
hold  the  same  views  in  religion,  so  that  no  diversity  of  Jl 
opinion  can  well  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
instruction  that  ought  to  be  communicated ;  and  this  is, 


a  talent,  or  in  wliicli  they  may  succeed  better  than  in  dead  languages  1  The 
consequence  of  compelling  all  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  and  allowing  no  other 
principal  pursuit  to  those  who  have  little  taste  for  the  compulsory  one,  is  this; — • 
they  learn  a  little  Latin  very  badly,  next  to  no  Greek,  and  are  ignorant  of  every 
thing  besides." — Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  3.  p.  268. 

And  again,  to  the  same  effect,  in  a  more  recent  numbei*. 

"  If  we  consider  the  immense  waste  of  mental  labour,  which  is  in  a  measure 
public  property,  there  can  be  no  real  philanthropist  who  will  not  use  his  best 
efforts  to  counteract  such  fallacious  notions,  and  to  discourage  such  a  pernicious 
practice,  on  the  part  of  parents,  as  paying  large  sums  of  money  to  have  their  sons' 
best  energies  and  most  valuable  days  consumed  in  learning  to  construe  a  little 
Latin,  and  to  master  the  inflections  of  a  Greek  verb.  There  are  many  professions 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  Gi'eek  and  Latin  is  useful  and  necessary;  but  as  the 
whole  of  society  cannot  follow  these  professions,  is  it  not  a  foolish  act  for  a  father, 
without  having  the  slightest  intention,  or  even  the  opportunity  of  affording  his 
son  the  means  of  adopting  one  of  these  professions,  to  educate  him  in  a  manner 
which  totally  disqualifies  him  for  any  other?  We  may  say,  totalW  disqualifies — 
for  if  a  youth  attains  any  proficiency  in  classical  knowledge,  and  acquires  a  taste 
for  it,  he  will  be  only  the  more  unfitted  for  business.  If,  however,  the  youth 
(which  is  the  more  probable  result)  does,  as  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hundred  do, 
who  attempt  a  classical  education,  spend  seven  or  eight  years  over  the  mere 
rules  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  without  being  able  in  the  end  to  construe 
any  easy  passage  without  a  dictionary,  he  returns  home,  at  an  age  when  he  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  active  life,  stultified  instead  of  improved  for  all  the 

money  expended  upon  him The  employment  for  which  youth  are 

designed  in  after  life,  should  be  our  guide  in  regulating  their  studies;  regard 
being  especially  had  to  the  establishing  of  a  healthy  constitution,  which  is 
inseparable  from  success  and  happiness  in  life,"&c. —  Vol.  10.  p.  311. 

And  again,  p.  149: — "A  great  waste  of  time  is  incurred  under  the  present 
system  of  Education,  both  at  public  Schools  and  Universities,  in  what  is  called 
Greek  and  Latin  verse-composition.  In  consequence  of  classical  distinction  at 
the  Universities  depending  in  a  great  degree  on  excellence  in  Greek  and  Latin 
versification,  nearly  all  the  efforts  are  directed  to  excel  in  a  department  which  only 
requires  some  of  the  lowest  and  least  valuable  faculties  of  the  mind,  we  were  about 
to  say  of  the  understanding;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  that  comes  into 
demand  at  all.  Attention  in  those  "seats  of  learning"  as  they  are  called,  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  the  various  branches  of  classical  acquirements,  in  exactly 
the  reverse  order  to  that  which  would  be  observed  by  persons  who  valued  the 
ancient  authors  for  what  is  valuable  in  them ;  namely  upon  the  mere  niceties  of 
the  language  /trs/!;  next,  upon  a  few  of  the  poets;  next  (but  at  a  great  distance), 
some  of  the  historians;  next  (but  at  a  still  greater  interval),  the  orators;  last  of 
all,  and  just  above  nothing,  the  philosophers."— FoZ.  10.  p.  149. 
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unquestionably,  the  best  form  of  proprietary  school  or 
college.  But  the  pressing  wants  of  society,  and  the 
comparative  fewness  of  those  who  take  any  real  interest 
in  the  progress  of  education,  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  by  proprietors  of  diverse  religious 
opinions,  where  the  teaching  of  Christianity  under  any 
form  is  expressly  excluded,  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  harmony  among  their  supporters  ;  or,  where 
religion,  if  alluded  to  at  all,  is  brought  before  the  eyes 
of  tlie  pupils  in  a  form  so  fleeting  and  shadowy,  with 
outlines  so  faint  and  indistinct,  as  to  present  no  tangible 
body,  no  strongly  marked  features,  to  startle  the  minds, 
or  to  clash  with  the  notions,  of  any  sect  of  professing 
christians.  In  relegating  Religion  from  Education, 
thus  depriving  the  salt  of  its  savour,  they  seem  to  forget 
that  what  is  technically  called  Education,  is,  itself? 
merely  the  first  stage  of  that  more  extended  course  of 
probation,  stretching  over  the  whole  duration  of  human 
life;  of  that  state  of  trial  constituted  not  only  by  the 
external  circumstances  of  our  condition,  bat  also  by  our 
intellectual  idiosyncrasy,  our  constitutional  biasses,  our 
varying  emotions ;  which,  in  all  the  phases  of  ever 
changing  intensity,  affect  the  mind  as 

"Light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  field 
Coursing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
Now  hide,  and  now  reveal  the  Sun." 

But  this  system  is  not  without  its  defenders,  who  say 
that  religion  should  be  only  taught  at  home,  the  proper 
sphere  of  its  development ;  who  assert,  in  the  face  of 
every-day  experience,  that  intellectual  cultivation  will 
expand  the  moral  feelings;  and  who   believe  that  an 
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acquaintance  with  literature  and  science  will  develop 
and  exercise  the  affections  of  the  heart.  To  this  it 
jnay  be  replied,  with  truth,  that  the  principles  of  religion 
cannot  always  be  taught  atjiome,;  Jhat  parents,  in 
general,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their  daily  occupa-. 
tions  and  householdjcares,  Jo  bestow  that  due  share  of 
attention  which  a  matter  of  such  importance  demands. 
Besides  all  this,  such  a  formal  abnegation  of  religion, 
such  a  severing  of  it  from  the  serious  pursuits  and  every- 
day employments  of  boyhood,  necessarily  leads  the  child 
to  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  importance  of  Christian 
truth.  He  sees  it  postponed  to  every  secular  object  of 
study ;  and  he  naturally  falls  in  with  the  notion  that 
what  is,  apparently,  so  little  regarded  by  those  who  are 
older,  and  should  be  wiser,  than  himself,  can  be  of  no 
very  great  value  as  an  object  of  attainment.  We  all 
know  how,  in  every  school,  subjects  taught  as  extras,  9 
however  valuable  in  themselves,  fall  into  contempt. 
Is  there  no  danger  that  religion  itself  may  be  viewed 
as  an  extra,  an  accomplishment  which  may  be  acquired 
or  dispensed  with,  as  the  taste  of  each  may  incline  ? 

But,  descending  from  the  high  vantage-ground  of 
positive  obligation,  let  us  take  the  lower  position  of 
Educational  propriety.  Ignorant  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  they  do  greatly  err,  who  imagine 
that  the  moral  feelings  can  be  touched  by  intellectual 
development,  however   widely   expanded.*      As    well 
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•  That  moral  inprovement  does  not  always  keep  pace  with  intellectual  advance- 
ment we  have,  not  only  the  evidence  of  facts  at  home,  too  numerous  and  decisive 
to  be  gainsayed,  but  also  the  testimony  of  Travellers  on  the  continent,  who  amply 
support  the  same  conclusion.  Among  others,  see  Laing's  Travels  in  Sweden, 
Prussia,  &.c. 
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might  we  expect  the  telescope  to  improve  our  sense  of 
taste.  They  are  distinct  worlds,  having  their  own  modes 
of  operation.  Their  subjects  diverse;  Right  and  Wrong 
of  the  one,  Truth  and  Error  of  the  other:  their  ends 
dissimilar;  Action  the  end  of  the  one.  Passive  Opinion  the 
last  result  of  the  other. 

We  may  well  doubt,  then,  whether  the  attempt  to 
instil  religious  feelings,  solely  through  the  medium  of 
the  intellect,  is  not  as  vain  as  to  try  to  indoctrinate  with 
science,  through  the  emotions.  It  betrays  an  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  a  forgetfulness  of  the  great  truth,  that 
our  moral  emotions  and  intellectual  states,  although 
co-existent,  are  yet  distinct ;  that  it  is  a  disturbing  of  the 
nicely-balanced  proportion  of  those  faculties  which  God 
has  given  us,  to  cultivate  the  one  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other :  producing  either  superstition  or  feeble  mindedness 
in  the  one  case;  or  '' petrifaction  of  heart,''  an  icy  feeling 
of  frigid  insensibility,  akin  to  sceptical  incredulity,  on 
the  other. 

It  may  well  be  questioned,  then,  whether,  if  the  princi- 
ples above  laid  down  are  correct,  our  religious  teaching 
is  not  of  too  intellectual  a  cast;  whether  we  cultivate  the 
true  ^^georgics  of  the  mind,''  to  use  the  fine  but  quaint 
expression  of  Bacon ;  whether  our  faculties,  already  suflfi- 
ciently  exercised  by  secular  instruction,  are  not  here  too 
exclusively  cultivated,  to  the  neglect  of  the  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature,  the  sentiments  of  Justice,  Moral  Approba- 
tion, Truth,  Veneration,  Mercy,  and  Love ;  in  short,  the 
aggregate  of  those  feelings,  best  and  most  briefly 
summed  up  and  classed  together,  as  being  under  the 
sway  of  Conscience.   We  may  well  doubt  whether,  in 
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so  doing,  we  are  not  warring  with  the  designs  of  Him 
*^who  hath  put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts,  who 
hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart."*  And,  how- 
ever truly  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  foundations  of 
eternal  and  immutable  morality  are  deeply  laid  in  the 
intellect,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  beacon  thereon 
erected,  raises  its  head  amid  the  tempests  and  sunshine 
of  the  heart,  f 

But  it  will  be  said,  how  can  a  proprietary  body  hold- 
ing conflicting  religious  opinions,  all  of  whom  claim  an 
equal  right  to  enforce  their  own  peculiar  views,  combine 
in  having  religious  instruction  imparted  to  the  pupils  of 
their  Institution.     Are  they  to  join  in  propounding  a 


*  "  Be  persuaded  that  true  wisdom  is  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head.  Feel 
goodness,  and  you  will  see  all  things  fair  and  good."  Such  is  the  observation  of 
one  who  was  not  likely  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  a  metaphysical  opinion  because 
it  happened  to  be  Scriptural — Lord  Shaftesbury. 

f  "  Education,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  merely  teaching  some  truths 
necessary  to  be  known  or  believed.  It  is  endeavouring  to  form  such  truths  into 
practical  principles  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  render  them  of  habitual  good  influence 
upon  the  temper  and  actions,  in  all  the  various  occurrences  of  life.  And  this  is 
not  done  by  bare  instruction;  but  by  that,  together  with  admonishing  frequently, 
as  occasion  offers;  restraining  from  what  is  evil,  and  exercising  in  what  is  good. 
Thus,  the  precept  of  the  apostle  concerning  this  matter  is,  to  '  bring  up  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;'  as  it  were  by  way  of  distinction  from 
acquainting  them  merely  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  you  would  with 
any  common  theory.  *  *  *  Doubtless,  religion  requires  instruction, 
for  it  is  founded  in  knowledge  and  belief  of  some  truths;  and  so  is  common 
prudence  in  the  management  of  our  temporal  affairs;  yet  neither  of  them  consist 
in  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  these  fundamental  truths;  but  in  our  being  brought 
by  such  knowledge  and  belief,  to  a  correspondent  temper  and  behaviour.  Religion, 
as  it  stood  under  the  Old  Testament,  is  perpetually  styled,  "the  fear  of  God;" 
under  the  New,  "  faith  in  Christ."  But  as  that  fear  of  God  does  not  signify 
literally  being  afraid  of  him,  but  having  a  good  heart,  and  leading  a  good  life,  in 
consequence  of  such  fear;  so  this  faith  in  Christ  does  not  signify  literally  believing 
on  him,  in  the  sense  that  word  is  used  in  common  language,  but  becoming  his  real 
disciples  in  consequence  of  such  belief."— Bishop  Butler,  Sermon  on  Charily 
Schools. 


I 
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scheme  of  neutralized  Christianity,*  so  insipid  as  to 
offend  the  tastes  of  none  ?  Is  it  a  justifying  excuse  that, 
because  they  differ  upon  less  important  points,  the  whole 
scheme  of  Human  Redemption  is  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
view  of  youth?  What  should  we  think  of  men  who 
would  consent  to  forego  the  use  of  daylight,  because 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the  solar  rays  ? 
How  much  of  real  vital  Christianity  is  common  to  all 
true  believers !  In  the  stormiest  sea,  how  little  are  the 
greatest  inequalities  of  the  surface  compared  with  the 
still  and  untroubled  depths  below  !  And,  even  where 
the  diversity  of  opinion  is  so  wide  as  to  embrace  essen- 
tials also,  how  much  more  wisely  would  each  party  act, 
by  making  provision  for  the  teaching  of  that,  which,  if 
they  are  believers  at  all,  they  must  hold  as  far  more 
momentous  than  any  merely  secular  instruction  ;  by 
ministering  to  that  craving  in  the  mind,  which  no  purely 
intellectual  aliment  can  satisfy.  Better,  a  thousand 
times  better,  be  clothed  even  in  the  rags  of  Christianity, 
than  go  forth  in  the  unblushing  nakedness  of  practical 
atheism. f 

*  At  the  Bristol  College,  founded  by  a  proprietary  body  composed  of  Church- 
raen  aud  Dissenters,  the  Church  party  founded  a  Divinity  lectureship  in  the  Col- 
lege from  its  commencement.  And  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  Liturgy 
and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  always  formally  recognized  and 
regularly  given.  A  most  valuable  course  of  Divinity  lectures,  which  has  passed 
through  more  than  one  edition,  was  delivered  at  the  same  College  by  the  present 
Dean  of  Llandaff. 

The  Head  of  the  Irish  Church  too  appears  to  have  given  his  sanction  to  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  in  munificently  founding  Divinity  Professorships  at  each 
of  the  new  Irish  Colleges. 

f  How  far  the  Government  of  this  country  —  borne  onwards  by  the  current  of 
legislation,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half — often  interrupted  and  sometimes 
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Dismissing  then,  without  further  notice,  the  rival 
claims  of  competing  institutions,  and  reverting  to  the 
subject  of  mental  development  itself 3  we  find  it  asserted 
by  those  optimists  in  Education,  who  hold  that  whatever  ^i 
is,  is  best,  that  its  principal  object,  in  a  temporal  sense,  H 
being  to  exercise  the  mind  and  facilitate  the  unfolding 
of  the  faculties,  whatever  tends  in  an  equal  degree  to 
secure  this  result,  is  equally  valuable;  whether  the 
information  accidentally  acquired  in  this  process  of 
training  be  of  much  subsequent  use  or  not.  We  may 
use  a  very  apt  illustration  borrowed  from  gymnastic 
exercises,  in  which  the  strengthening  of  the  limbs  and 
the  development  of  the  muscles  are  the  sole  objects  of 
regard,  it  being  of  little  moment  whether  the  feats  of 
activity  in  this  way  learned,  shall  be  of  any  future 
practical  use.  But  this  illustration,  however  happy,  may 
be  easily  retorted :  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of 
walking  on  the  hands,  for  example,  would  strengthen  to 
a  very  great  degree  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest ; 
yet  who  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  practice  of  this 
mode  of  locomotion,  to  the  neglect  of  the  common  one 
of  walking  on  the  feet  ?  In  the  same  way,  although  it 
would  be  unphilosophical  to  deny,  that  the  study  of 
classic  authors,  not  grammars,  does,  and  to  a  very 
great  degree,  develop  the  faculties,  it  would  be  equally 


even  refluent,  owing  to  temporary  political  causes  —  but  yet  on  the  whole  advanc- 
ing steadily  in  one  determinate  direction;  may  now  find  .itself,  with  respect  to 
national  Education,  carried  into  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  such  a  body 
of  proprietors,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enquire.  It  is  mere  fatuity  however  to 
expect,  that  Government,  which,  to  use  a  term  familiar  in  Mechanics,  is  but  the 
resultant  of  all  the  conspiring  and  antagonist  forces,  of  the  innumerable  interests, 
sects,  ani  parties,  which  together  constitute  the  state,  can  do  more  than  guide  the 
course  of  events;  their  control  is  placed  far  above  their  power. 
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so  to  assert  that  such  development  can  be  as  well  secured 
by  nothing  else:  ** because,"  as  has  been  well  observed 
by  Professor  Powell,  of  Oxford,  "  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  acquire  a  real  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  any 
subject  of  Science,  as  a  Science,  without  obtaining  at  the 
same  time  the  most  valuable  exercise  of  all  the  reasoning 
powers  in  doing  so."  It  may  indeed  be  repeated  in  end- 
less reiteration,  that  the  legitimate  object  of  Education  is, 
not  to  sow  the  seed,  but  to  elaborate  and  pulverize  the 
soil  for  its  reception.  Still,  if  we  do  so,  and  yet  cast  no 
seed,  will  not  weeds  and  tares  spring  up,  but  the  more 
freely,  in  rank  profusion  ? 

Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  this  course  of  Education, 
handed  down  to  us  from  a  less  enliglitened,  a  more 
youthful  age  of  the  world  than  our  own,  is  in  the  best 
possible  form ;  that  the  orators,  the  statesmen,  and  the 
divines  it  has  produced  are  the  best  sponsors  for  its 
excellence.  For,  this  assertion,  although  quite  true  as 
a  fact,  is  yet  as  an  argument  beside  the  question ; 
because  these  men  would  have  been  s^reat  under  anv 
system,  or  no  system ;  and  if  applied  to  the  generality 
of  educated  men,  it  may  well  be  doubted.  Should  we 
not  smile  at  the  incredulity  of  the  Laplander,  who 
refused  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  tropical  vegeta- 
tion more  luxurious  than  that  of  the  stunted  shrubs 
and  lichens  around  him?  For  in  the  only  limited 
sphere  in  which  it  can  be  at  all  fairly  tested,  we  are 
very  far  indeed  from  finding  a  verification  of  its 
truth.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  men  of  University 
education  come  into  collision  with  others  brought  up  in 
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a  very  clifFerent  school  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that, 
variety  and  extent  of  accurate  information,  or  in  lucid 
statement  of  facts,  or  in  close  logical  argumentation,  or 
in  a  strong,  manly,  nervous,  and  fervid  eloquence,  the 
latter  evince  any  inferiority  to  their  academic  compeers  ; 
nay,  is  it  not  often  far  otherwise  ?  True,  it  must  he  in- 
deed granted,  that  in  a  graceful  selection  of  classical 
allusions,  as  well  as  in  a  happy  propriety  of  erudite 
illustration,  they  are  very  deficient :  hut  it  must  be  at 
the  same  time  conceded,  that  neither  an  apt  felicity  of 
classical  quotation,  nor  the  refined  yet  sickly  accom- 
plishment of  pointing  an  epigram,  will  nerve  a  man  with 
that  strength  of  mind,  or  enduring  energy  of  character,  f  | 
which  fits  him  to  struggle  with  the  stern  realities  of 
things. 

It  becomes  proper  here  to  examine,  at  some  length, 
into  an  error  so  deeply  seated,  so  interwoven  into  almost 
every  plan  of  popular  education,  so  pervading  in  its 
influence,  that  like  the  air  we  breathe,  we  seem  uncon- 
scious of  its  existence.  The  habit  of  cultivating  the 
intellectual  faculties,  in  an  order  little  harmonising  with 
that  of  their  natural  development,  is  most  pernicious. 
Not  the  less  so,  because,  from  the  absence  of  contrast,  it 
may  not  stand  vividly  forth  to  those,  whose  views  on 
such  matters  are  usually  transient  and  superficial.  We 
commence  by  developing  the  logical  faculty  of  the  mind 
of  childhood,  by  an  exclusive  attention  to  grammatical 
treatises,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  remote  from  the 
comprehension  of  youth ;  their  verbal  details  are  made 
the  first  exercise  of  the  memory,  thus  inverting  the  order 
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of  nature,  who,  first  of  all,  unfolds  the  capacity  of  exter 
nal  perception,  the  power  of  imitation,  together  with 
those  innate  conceptions  or  ideas,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  of  space,  time,  and  causation  —  those  co-ordinates, 
if  one  may  use  the  expression,  of  every  event  that  can 
happen  in  the  universe  during  the  whole  of  infinite 
duration.  On  these,  and  their  several  modes  of  exist- 
ence, reason  makes  her  first  essay ;  while,  last  of  all, 
and  in  some  scarcely  ever,  the  logical  faculties  are 
slowly  developed.  How  futile,  too,  is  the  attempt  to 
make  memory  perform  the  duties  of  the  other  faculties. 

**Ask  any  highly  educated  person,"  is  the  remark  of 
one,  by  long  experience  well  qualified  to  judge,  '*liow 
many  of  those  things  his  memory  retains,  which  were 
only  committed  to  it  by  tasks ;  and  then  contrast  the 
scantiness,  inaccuracy,  and  faintness  of  his  information  on 
those  matters,  with  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  that 
acquired  from  other  sources. —  Tasks  should  never  be 
imposed,  where  it  is  possible  to  impress  the  matter  on 
the  memory  by  means  of  principles,  or  by  instruction." 
And  again,  *4f  persons  were  to  take  a  tithe  of  the  pains 
in  learning  principles,  which  they  do  in  committing  to 
memory,  their  information  would  not  be  so  vague,  dis- 
jointed, and  barren,  as  we  generally  find  it." 

It  is  the  judicious  observation  of  an  eloquent  writer, 
that,  "to  abridge  the  labour  of  reasoning  and  of  memory, 
by  directing  the  attention  to  general  principles,  is  the 
professed  aim  of  all  philosophy:"  and  again,  "It  is  not 
in  new  combinations  of  circumstances  alone,  that  general 
principles  assist  us,  in  the  conduct  of  affairs;  they  render 
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the  application  of  our  practical  skill  more  unerring  and 
more  perfect."  But  we,  almost  exclusively,  cultivate  the 
memory  at  the  expense  of  the  other  faculties,  and  that  too, 
with  the  most  worthless  of  all  exercises;  for  the  same 
result  might  be  equally  well  secured,  by  employing  this 
faculty  upon  the  acquisition  of  selected  passages  from  m^^ 
our  standard  writers,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Such  a  ™^" 
familiarity  with  our  old  and  sterling  works,  would  tend 
to  give  a  command  of  a  terse,  nervous,  and  truly  English 
style,  would  bring  out  its  Saxon  element  unsullied  by 
the  taint  of  foreign  idioms,  and  preserve  it  from  the 
ceaseless  inroad  of  colloquial  barbarisms.  And  although 
it  must  be  granted,  that  a  familiarity  with  noble  ideas,  m 
refined  thoughts,  or  religious  sentiments,  does  not 
always  imply  the  active  influence  of  the  kindred  emo-  ^ 
tions,  yet  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  allowed,  that  such 
ideas,  involuntarily  recurring  to  the  mind,  have  a  ten-  jM 
dency  to  draw  with  them  the  corresponding  impressions. 
Just  as  we  read  of  those,  who,  by  throwing  into  their 
features  the  appropriate  expression  of  rage  or  fear, 
hate  or  love,  could  bring  themselves  to  actually  feel  the 
correlative  emotions.  Such  a  taste,  so  formed,  would 
tend  to  abate  that  overwhelming  torrent  of  light  and 
trashy  reading,  which  threatens  to  swamp  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation.  It  has  been  admirably  remarked 
by  Bishop  Butler,  who  saw  the  evil  at  its  source,  that, 
*'  the  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement, 
which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in  one's  way, 
have  in  part  occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in 
with,  and  humour,   this  idle  way  of  reading  and  con- 
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sidering  things.  By  this  means,  time,  even  in  solitude, 
is  happily  got  rid  of,  without  the  pain  of  attention; 
neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of 
idleness,  (one  can  scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with 
less  thought, )  than  great  part  of  that  which  is  spent  in 
reading."*  And  to  the  same  effect,  by  another 
profound  observer,  that  "nothing  in  truth  has  such 
a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of  invention, 
but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of 
extensive  and  various  reading  without  reflection. 
The  activity  and  force  of  the  mind  are  gradually 
impaired,  in  consequence  of  disuse;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  all  our  principles  and  opinions  come  to  be  lost^ 
in  the  infinite  multiplicity  and  discordancy  of  our 
acquired  ideas."  f 

Although  the  advantages  of  having  a  reading  public, 
as  it  is  called,  are  neither  inconsiderable  nor  few,  yet, 
like  every  thing  human,  they  are  in  some  sort  balanced 
by  a  concomitance  of  evils  ;  of  which  not  the  least  seems 
to  be,  that  while  it  has  enormously  increased  the  quantity 
of  our  literature,  it  has  still  more  deteriorated  its  quality ; 
and  that  it  has  diverted  the  highest  order  of  intellect 
from  pursuits  worthy  of  its  dignity,  from  the  elaboration 
of  works  that  should  stamp  their  impress  on  the  age, 
individualize  it  among  its  fellows,  and  render  it  current 
with  a  remote  posterity. 

We  may,  from  the  above  considerations,  derive  a 
simple  explanation  of  a  fact  often  observed,  and  by  many 

•  Bishop  Bdtler,  Preface  to  Sermons. 

+  DuGALO  Stewart,  Elements  of  the   Philosophy    of   the  Human    Mind, 
vol.  1.  p.  454. 
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erroneously  accounted  for  —  that  men,  who  had  been 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  their  time,  whether  in  science 
or  in  oratory,  in  poetry  or  in  art,  have  yet  at  school  been 
deemed  apathetic  and  slow ;  while  others  who,  in  after 
years,  never  stood  forth  from  the  ranks  of  dull  medio- 
crity, have  been  looked  upon  among  their  schoolfellows 
and  teachers  as  concentrations  of  talent.  The  cause  is 
not  very  remote,  nor  difficult  to  be  discovered.  The 
nobler  faculties  of  such  highly-gifted  natures  had  not 
been  touched.  ''The  chord  which  sounds  only  to  the 
intelligent,"  to  use  the  fine  image  of  an  ancient  writer, 
had  not  for  them  been  struck;  can  we  wonder,  then, 
if  the  brightness  of  the  dawn  of  their  genius  had,  for  a 
time,  been  obscured  by  the  mists  of  a  system  one-sided 
and  erroneous  ?  * 

Here  it  will  doubtless  be  said,  as  it  as  often  been 
said  before,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  youth  not  intended 
for  the  Universities,  or  for  the  learned  profession,  a 
knowledge  of  Classics  is  most  desirable,  as  well  for 
other  reasons,  as  for  two  particularly — first,  that  such 
knowledge  gives  a  command  over,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  one's  own  language,  which  no  merely 
English  scholar  can  possess;  and  secondly,  that  the 
study  of  language  is  necessary  towards  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  faculty,  that  may,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
be  called  the  verbal  faculty,  an  element  of  mind  f  that 

•  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  readers  recollection,  the  names  of  Erasmus, 
Newton,  Lord  Somers,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  and  Scott;  the  name  of  Napoleon  may,  it 
is  believed,  be  classed  with  those  of  late  learners. 

f  This  element  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  logical  faculty,  with  which  it  only 
so  far  agrees  as  using  the  same  instrument,  language.  The  Russians  for  example, 
as  a  nation,  possess  the  verbal  faculty  in  a  high  degree  of  development,  the  logical 
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can  only  be  adequately  developed  by  a  supply  of  appro- 
priate mental  nutriment.  Now  in  reply  to  the  first 
objection,  it  may  be  asked  who  are  so  remarkable  for 
transparency  and  purity  of  diction,  who  so  distinguished 
for  a  style  at  once  easy  and  flowing,  who  bring  out  so 
thoroughly  all  the  native  graces  of  the  English 
language,  as  our  female  authors  ?  Yet  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  they  have  never  received  a 
classical  education.  Again,  are  the  compositions  of 
our  naval  writers,  are  the  despatches  of  our  Generals, 
inferior  in  pressness  and  vigour,  in  the  true  beauties 
of  a  pure,  manly,  and  noble  style,  to  the  elaborate 
lucubrations  of  our  school-masters,  or  to  the  prselections 
of  our  most  celebrated  Professors?  And  if  we  go 
back,  and  ask,  what  was  the  training  of  those  ancient 
masters  in  the  art  of  composition,  masters  who  carried 
the  art  to  a  degree  of  perfection  since  unmatched  among 
men,  we  shall  find,  that  they  knew  no  language  but 
their  own;  it  they  cultivated,  on  it  they  expended  all 
their  care;  and  while  importing  the  Sciences  and 
Philosophy  of  other  lands  into  Greece,  they  contemptu- 
ously rejected  their  languages. 

True,  it  may  be  said,  and  indeed  justly,  that  this 
contempt  for  foreign  modes  of  elaborating  and  conveying 
thought,  reacted  injuriously  on  their  own  philosophical 
speculations  ;  profoundly  has  it  been  remarked  by 
Bacon,  "Credunt  enim  homines,"  says  he,  "rationem 
suam  verbis  imperare.    Sed  fit  etiam  ut  verba  vim  suam 

in  perhaps  a  very  little.  On  the  other  hand,  our  acutest  logicians,  our  greatest 
lawyers,  our  standard  writers  on  political  economy,  are  many  of  them  very 
indifferent  linguists. 
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super  intellectum  retorqiieant  et  reflectant."  *  Swayed 
by  this  "idol  of  the  mind,"  they  were  often  led  to 
ascribe  a  reality  to  properties  and  differences,  as  essen- 
tially inhering  in  things  themselves,  not  having  been 
apparently  aware  that  they  are  involved  in  the  very 
structure  of  language,  as  being  the  characteristics 
of  that  form  which  necessarily  envelopes  our  ideas 
and  notions,  not  only  in  their  actual  transmission  to 
the  minds  of  others,  but  also,  when  constituting  the 
material  of  our  own  mental  workings.  Precisely  in 
the  same  way,  as  we  are  irresistibly  forced  to  believe, 
that  greenness  or  redness,  e.  (/.,  are  essential  properties 
of  outward  things,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are, 
qualities  in  the  rays  of  light,  and  conceptions  in  our  minds. 
And  with  respect  to  the  second  objection,  that  the 
study  of  languages  is  necessary  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  verbal  faculty ;  while  freely  granting  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  we  may  ask,  Cannot  .this 
element  be  developed  by  the  study  of  our  native  tongue? 
or,  if  it  be  answered  that  some  language  with  which  we 
have  no  popular  acquaintance  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, may  not  a  modern  language,  (German,  or  French, 
for  example,)  taught  on  scientific  principles,  be  substi- 
tuted? To  this  the  usual  reply  is,  that  no  language  is  so 
fitted  for  such  a  mental  exercise,  as  one  fixed  in  its  form, 
not  subject  to  the  constant  variations  which  living 
languages  undergo.  Now  if  by  this  is  meant,  that  living 
languages  change  their  form  to  any  perceptible  extent, 
during  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life,  it  might  be  in 

♦  Nov.  Org.  lib.  l,ap]i.  59. 
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some  sort  a  valid  objection  —  were  the  fact  so,  which  it 
evidently  is  not.  But  if  the  meaning  be,  that  a  modern 
language,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  undergoes  changes 
as  well  in  its  vocabulary  as  in  its  idioms  and  framework, 
this,  although  quite  true,  is  beside  the  question;  for  every 
language  whether  ancient  or  modern  has  undergone,  or 
is  undergoing,  the  same  process.  To  use  the  fine 
image  of  the  Roman  critic  — 

"  Ut  silvsB  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos, 
Prima  cadunt;  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  inodo  nata  vigentque." 

Let  us  now  take  a  review  of  the  acquirements  of 
a  clever  youth,  not  prematurely  hurried  from  school  to 
the  business  of  active  life,  but  left  there,  we  will  suppose 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  to  acquire  what 
knowledge  he  may.  He  shall  be  found,  at  that  age, 
tolerably  well  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  longs  and  shorts, 
to  have  acquired  a  facility  of  stringing  together  doggrel 
verses,  to  have  construed  unconnected  scraps  from 
ancient  writers,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  popular 
selections  of  extracts,  his  attention  having  never  been 
drawn  to  any  of  those  models  of  classic  purity  so  numerous 
in  his  own;  familiar  with  the  genealogies  and  exploits  of 
the  heathen  divinities;  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  feuds  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  and  but 
little  in  the  social  convulsions  of  his  native  soil,  and 
the  political  storms  which  have  swept  over  its  face; 
slightly  acquainted  with  geography;  initiated  into 
arithmetic,  not  as  a  science  built  upon  principles,  but  as  a 
set  of  rules,  the  arbitrary  invention  (for  anything  he 
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knows  to  the  contrary,)  of  the  book-maker;  and  acqui- 
escing upon  trust  in  a  few  propositions  of  Euclid. 

This  I  apprehend  is  rather  an  exaggerated  statement, 
of  a  youth's  acquirements  on  leaving  one  of  our  schools.* 

Now  of  what  is  he  wholly  ignorant  ?  Of  Astronomy, 


*  The  following  pungent  remarks,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  well  known  and 
eminent  divine,  are  much  to  the  purpose,  as  clearly  showing  the  unsuitableness  to 
the  times  of  our  present  plans  of  education  : — "  No  man,  we  allow,  can  be  said  to 
have  received  a  complete  and  liberal  education,  unless  he  have  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages.  But  not  one  gentleman  in  fifty  can  possibly 
receive  what  we  should  call  a  complete  and  liberal  education.  That  terra  includes, 
not  only  the  ancient  languages,  but  those  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Sjjain. 
It  includes  mathematics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and  moral  philosophy.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  j)rofound  and  polite  parts  of  English  litera- 
ture, is  indispensable.  Few  of  those  who  are  intended  for  professional  or  com- 
mercial life,  can  find  time  for  all  these  studies.  It  necessarily  follows  that  some 
portion  of  them  must  be  given  up ;  and  the  question  is,  what  portion  ?  We  say, 
provide  for  the  mind  as  you  do  for  the  body, —  first,  necessaries, — then  conveni- 
ences,— lastly,  luxuries.  Under  which  of  those  heads  do  the  Greek  and  liatin 
languages  come?  Surely  under  the  last.  Of  all  the  pursuits  Avhich  we  have  men- 
tioned, they  require  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  time.  He  Avho  can  afi'ord  time  for 
them  and  for  the  others  also,  is  perfectly  right  in  acquiring  them.  He  who  can- 
not, will,  if  he  is  wise,  be  content  to  go  without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue 
his  studies  till  his  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let  him  learn 
Latin  and  Greek.  If  he  must  terminate  them  at  one  and  twenty,  we  should,  in 
general,  advise  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  modern  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to 
enter  into  active  life  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best  that  he  should 
confine  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue,  and  thoroughly  imbue  his 
mind  with  the  spirit  of  its  best  writers.  But  no !  The  artificial  restraints  and 
encouragements  which  our  academic  system  has  introduced,  have  altogether 
reversed  this  natural  and  salutary  order  of  things.  We  deny  ourselves  what  is 
indispensable,  that  we  may  procure  what  is  superfluous.  We  act  like  a  day 
labourer  who  should  stint  himself  in  bread,  that  he  might  now  and  then  treat  him- 
self  with  a  pottle  of  January  strawberries.  Cicero  tells  us,  in  the  Oflices,  a  whim- 
sical anecdote  of  Cato,  the  censor.  Somebody  asked  him  what  was  the  best  mode 
of  employing  capital?  He  said,  to  farm  good  pasture  land.  What  the  next? 
To  farm  middling  pasture  land.  What  next?  To  farm  bad  pasture  land.  Now, 
the  notions  which  prevail  in  England  respecting  classical  learning,  seem  to  us 
very  much  to  resemble  those  which  the  old  Roman  entertained  with  regard  to  his 
favourite  method  of  cultivation.  Is  a  young  man  able  to  spare  the  time  necessary 
for  passing  through  the  university?  Make  him  a  good  classical  scholar !  But  a 
second,  instead  of  residing  at  the  university,  must  go  into  business  when  he  leaves 
school.  Make  him  then  a  tolerable  classical  scholar!  A  third  has  still  less  time 
for  snatching  up  knowledge,  and  is  destined  for  active  employment  while  still  a 
boy.    Make  him  a  bad  classical  scholar!    If  he  does  not  become  a  Person  or  a 
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the  first  of  Physical  Sciences,  he  has  not  an  idea; 
with  the  absurdities  and  indecencies  of  Mercury  and 
Luna,  Mars  and  Venus,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  that 
mass  of  impurities  the  Heathen  Mythology,  he  is  quite 
familiar;  but  with  the  most  trite  and  common  facts, 
relating  to  the  laws  which  rule  the  motions  of  their  great 
homonyms  in  the  heavens,  he  is  altogether  unacquainted. 
Yet,  if  the  imperfect  knowledge  vouchsafed  to  the  royal 
Prophet  so  elevated  his  thoughts,  so  warmed  his 
imagination,  as  to  force  him  in  the  enthusiasm  of  contem- 
plation to  exclaim,  *Hhe  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work," 
surely  it  cannot  be  an  object  unworthy  of  the  inquisitive 
mind  of  ingenuous  youth,  during  the  freshness  of  its 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  obtain  at  least 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  a  science,  which  has 
numbered  amongst  its  most  ardent  votaries  men,  who, 
immersed  during  tlie  day  in  the  busy  avocations  of 
commercial  life,  have  yet  devoted  their  nights  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  their  Creator.* 

Let  us  now  come  down  to  the  lower  ground  of 
Mechanical  Science,  and  ask  in  what  state  is  it  to  be 
found  in  all  our  principal  schools?  is  it  not  entirely 
rejected  as  a  subject  of  study  ?  To  other  sciences  there 
may   be    a    passing   allusion,   but    this    is   altogether 

Heyne,  he  may  learn  to  write  nonsense  verses.  If  he  does  not  get  on  to  Horace, 
he  may  read  the  first  book  of  CsBsar.  If  there  is  not  time  for  such  a  degree  of 
improvement,  he  may  at  least  be  flogged  through  that  immemorial  vestibule  of 
learning;,  ^  Quis  docet?  Who  teacheth?  Magisler  docet.  The  master  teacheth.' 
Would  to  heaven  that  he  taught  something  better  worth  knowing." 

*  The  name  of  the  late  lamented  Francis  Baily  will  here  suggest  itself  to  the 
reader.    It  would  be  easy  to  supply  others. 
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excluded.  And  in  what  country  do  we  find  this  course 
pursued  ?  Is  it  in  one,  which,  ignorant  of  its  practical 
utility,  undervalues  it  as  a  subject  of  scientific  investi- 
gation? No,  but  in  a  country,  which,  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  aid  of  the  science  of  mechanics  happily 
applied,  has  risen  to  an  eminence  of  power,  wealth,  and 
station,  hitherto  unmatched  among  the  nations  of  the 
globe.  Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  youth  removed 
from  school  to  a  mill  or  manufactory,  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  manufacturing  industry ;  he  beholds  on  every  side  of 
him,  machine  sand  engines  of  various  forms,  in  harmoni- 
ous order,  evolving  their  motions  in  obedience  to  princi- 
ples, of  whose  very  existence  he  is  as  little  aware,  as  the 
untutored  savage  of  the  prairie  or  the  desert.  Yet  are 
they  principles,  even  for  their  own  sake,  worthy  to  be 
known;  for  such  is  the  oneness  in  the  works  of  the 
Almighty,  that  the  same  laws  guide  the  drops  of  the 
falling  shower,  rule  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and 
control  the  lieavings  of  the  ocean. 

But  of  all  the  studies  which  modern  Education  culti- 
vates in  the  inverse  order  of  their  importance,  there  are 
perhaps  few  more  neglected  than  that  of  Chemistry ; 
which  in  a  few  years,  from  being  a  mere  appendage  to 
pharmacy,  has  achieved  for  itself  the  first  place  in  the 
ranks  of  Experimental  Science ;  one  that,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other,  displays  man's  dominion  over 
nature.  Yet  in  it  instruction,  really  valuable,  can 
scarcely  be  obtained.  At  Medical  Schools  indeed,  it  is 
the  custom  to  lecture  upon  Chemistry,  as  a  branch  of 
Medical  Education;  such  however  is  now  one  of  its  least 
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important  phases ;  while  in  many  of  our  schools,  of  high 
pretensions  indeed,  it  is  never  heard  of;  in  others,  so 
taught  as  to  be  a  mere  wordy  exercise.  The  attempt  to 
teach  Chemistry,  as  one  would  History  or  Political 
Economy,  by  mere  didactic  discourses,  is  perfectly  futile, 
and  betrays  no  little  ignorance  of  the  true  aim  of  Chemical 
instruction.  Where  manipulation  is  not  constantly 
practised,  by  each  individual  for  himself,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  the  progress  should  be  other  than  illusory ; 
as  well  attempt  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  mathematical  analysis  without  the  use  of 
writing,  as  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  without 
manipulation.  The  laboratory,  and  not  the  lecture- 
room,  is  the  true  arena  of  Chemical  Education. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  whose  very  existence  as  a 
nation  is  now  at  length  staked  on  the  continuous 
advancement  of  its  sciences  and  arts,  and  on  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  its  manufactures, — an  improve- 
ment which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  application  of  chemical  agents  to  the  various 
processes  of  manufacturing  industry,  —  it  is  i-eally 
wonderful  to  witness  the  senile  apathy  that  exists,  as  to 
the  spread  of  sound  and  practical  Education,  on  those, 
to  us,  all-important  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  wrap  up  the  theory  of  Education  in  dreamy 
abstractions  and  hackneyed  conventionalisms ;  to  talk  of 
it  as  something  perfect,  something  complete  in  itself, 
''teres  atque  rotundus,"  as  an  end,  and  not  a  means  to 
an  end,  bearing  no  reference  to  the  world  without  us;  to 
assimilate  it,  as  it  were,  to  the  accomplishment  of  danc- 
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whose  end  terminates  in  itself,  rather  tlian  to  tl 
practice  of  walking  which  is  of  hourly  utility.  If  we 
act  on  those  views,  we  shall  be  only  educating,  as  if  for  a 
period  of  the  world  now  long  passed  away ;  while  we 
must  live  and  do  in  that,  which  more  nearly  concerns 
us,  the  present :  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  there 
being  no  appropriate  sphere  of  action  for  the  exercise  of 
the  peculiar  habits  of  thought  we  may  have  formed,  or 
for  the  application  of  any  knowledge  we  may  have 
acquired,  the  former  will  pine  away  from  disuse,  and 
the  latter  will  soon  vanish  altogether  from  the  page  of 
memory,  leaving  it  either  one  undistinguishable  blot, 
or  scratched  over  with  the  vile  characters  of  another 
teaching,  not  the  less  powerful,  because  not  formally 
recognized.  We  study  at  school  as  if  we  were  always 
to  remain  children,  and  never  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
manhood ;  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  so  many  of 
us  pass  through  this  life,  without  much  heeding  that 
which  is  to  follow.  ™ 

But,  if  the  Science  of  Chemistry  be  in  general 
eminently  deserving  of  attention,  as  an  object  of  study, 
it  is  so  especially  in  one  department,  which  has  been 
recently  cultivated  on  the  continent  with  extraordinary 
success;  one  that  will  afford  an  endless  supply  of  valuable 
discoveries  to  those,  who,  however  humble  in  natural 
ability,  shall  devote  themselves  to  its  details.  "We  have 
only,"  says  Liebeg,  speaking  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
"to  stoop  down,  to  pick  up  discoveries  from  the 
ground."  It  is  in  a  high  degree  probable,  that 
the  great  field  of  physical  discovery,  for  this  and  the 
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next  generation,  will  be  in  the  regions  of  organic 
chemistry;  for  in  that  quarter,  the  horizon  of  science 
seems  most  to  lighten.  The  aid  which  it  will  afford  to 
Agriculture,  we  cannot,  as  yet,  appreciate.  Inexhaus- 
tible supplies  of  fossil  wealth,  lie  every  where  stored 
in  vast  profusion,  around  and  beneath  us;  agents 
awaiting  but  the  touch  of  the  talisman  of  science, 
to  break  the  spell  that  for  ages  has  bound  their  dormant 
energies ;  and  the  industry  of  man  to  lead  them  forth,  to 
minister  to  our  use,  and  resuscitate  tlie  exhausted 
powers  of  an  effete  vegetation. 

It  may  seem  rash  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  but  to  many 
it  will  not  appear  groundless  to  say,  that  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  agriculture  and  vegetation,  as  far  sur- 
passing that  we  now  see  around  us,  as  ours  does  that 
of  the  berry  and  the  sloe,  is  by  no  means  over  sanguine 
or  chimerical.  But,  however  pleasing  such  speculations 
may  be  to  some,  as  anticipations  of  an  endless  physical 
progress,  they  will  not  be  the  less  so  to  others,  as 
affording  a  vantage-ground  for  pulling  down  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  a  low  and  beggarly  philosophy,  that 
war  and  plague,  famine  and  disease,  are  essential  parts 
of  that  great  scheme,  under  which  the  world  is  governed, 
as  necessary  drags  upon  the  tendency  of  population  to 
outrun  the  means  of  possible  subsistence.*     Such  con- 


*  "  The  doctrine,  as  mischievous  as  it  is,  I  conceive,  unfounded,  that  since  there 
is  a  tendency  in  population  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence, 
hence,  the  pressure  of  population  against  subsistence  may  be  expected  to  become 
greater  and  greater  in  each  successive  generation,  (unless  new  and  extraordinary 
remedies  are  resorted  to,)  and  thus  to  produce  a  progressive  diminution  of  human 
welfare; — this  doctrine,  which  some  maintain,  in  defiance  of  the  fact,  that  all 
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tracted  theories,  with  others  of  like  bearing,  often 
engendered  by  a  temporary  appearance  of  disorder, 
magnified  by  its  close  proximity  to  the  eye  of  the 
theorist,  naturally  lead  an  acute  and  contemplative 
mind  to  dwell  on  dark  and  dreary  views  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world;  to  substitute  the  impotent  con- 
trivances of  a  presumptuous  expediency,  for  that  confiding 
faith,  which  glorifies  God  in  all  his  works ;  to  go  back 
to  the  shallow  speculations,  the  baseless  theories,  of  those 
physical  philosophers  of  old,  who  saw  in  the  Regulating 
Power  of  the  universe,  not  a  beneficent  Creator,  not  a 
moral  Governor,  f  but  an  unpitying  Destiny,  a  surd 
Necessity,  a  mindless  Providence.  -^I 

Returning  from  this  brief  digression,  in  what  state 
do  we  find  the  kindred  sciences  of  Geology  and  Minera- 
logy, in  a  country  whose  mineral  wealth,  —  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  mineral  wealth  is  truly  valuable, — M 
exceeds  the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru?  Are  they  in 
any  sense  made  the  subjects  of  Education?  Where  is 
elementary  information  on  those  important  branches  of 
knowledge  to  be  acquired? — information  which  enables 
us,  Lynceus  like,  to  pierce  the  earth,  with  the  eye  of 
understanding,    and    behold   its   hidden  treasures,   its 


civilised  countries  have  a  greater  proportionate  amount  of  wealth  now  than  for- 
merly, may  be  traced  chiefly  to  an  undetected  ambiguity  in  the  word  '  tendency j' 
which  forms  apartof  the  middle  term  of  the  argument." — Archbishop  Whately, 
Political  Economy,  Lect  9,  p.  248. 

*  "  St.  Paul  instructs  us,  that  in  past  times,  (that  is,  in  all  generations  from  the 
beginning  of  things,)  God  did  attest  himself  to  be  the  governor  of  the  world.  How? 
*  AyaQoTroiuJv,  by  his  beneficence;  giving  men  showers  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness ;'  competent  evidences  it  seems 
these  were  of  his  providence,  and  certain  demonstrations  of  his  goodness,"  &c. 
— Barrow's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  97. 
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countless  fossils,  its  various  strata,  spread  out  in  orderly 
confusion  beneath  us,  to  know  in  part,  those  processes, 
going  on  in  this  vast  laboratory  of  nature,  producing 
compounds,  many  unvalued  by  us,  but  of  which  the  more 
matured  wisdom  of  a  riper  age  will  discover  the  uses. 
There  is  perhaps  no  knowledge,  which  may  be  more 
lucrative  to  the  possessor,  than  a  practical  one  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology ;  of  how  many  ruinous  specu- 
lations, would  some  skill  in  these  sciences  have  shown 
the  a  priori  absurdity  ?  How  many  valuable  discoveries 
are  due  to  an  acquaintance  Avith  their  results?  But 
casting  aside  utilitarian  considerations,  some  knowledge 
of  Geology  is  intrinsically  to  be  much  desired.  It  opens 
to  our  view  a  new  page  in  the  works  of  our  Creator, 
to  human  eyes  hitherto  illegible;  it  speaks  "sermons 
from  stones;"  and  like  those  ever-during  monuments  of 
a  hoar  antiquity,  that  sound  again,  responsive  to  the  ray 
cast  upon  their  uncouth  symbols  from  the  minds  of  a 
ChampoUion  or  a  Young,  reveals  to  us  the  intei-pretation 
of  the  Hieroglyphics  of  nature :  and  although  repeated 
failures  have  been  experienced  in  its  application,  owing 
to  a  proneness  to  "the  anticipation  of  nature," 
to  hasty  and  imperfect  generalizations,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  depreciate  the  great  discoveries 
which  are  due  to  the  unwearied  researches,  the 
intuitive  sagacity  of  a  Buckland,  a  Sedgwick,  and  a 
Murchison. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  that  mighty  power,  with  which 
the  name  of  our  country,  through  all  time,  will  be 
imperishably  associated ;  what  provision  is  made  in  any 
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public  school  or  institution  for  communicating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  Heat  ?  or  of  its  powers  when  ^^^ 
developed  in  the  form  of  Steam  ?  or  of  the  application  of  W^W 
this  latter  to  any  of  the  innumerable  mechanical  con- 
trivances, every  day  arising  around  us  ? 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  only  lead 
to  the  irksome  repetition  of  unpleasing  remark,  to 
enumerate  all  the  other  sciences,  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  so  little  provision  is  made.  The  decline  of 
science  in  this  country,  compared  with  its  progress  on  the 
continent,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  grave  animad- 
version by  one,  the  versatility  of  whose  transcendent 
genius,  only  equalled  by  the  universality  of  his  know- 
ledge, qualify  him  above  all  living  writers  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  on  such  a  question.  "Here,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  whole  branches  of  continental 
discovery  are  unstudied,  and  indeed  almost  unknown 
even  by  name.  It  is  vain  to  conceal  the  melancholy 
truth.  We  are  fast  dropping  behind.  In  Mathe- 
matics we  have  long  since  drawn  the  rein,  and  given 
over  a  hopeless  race.  In  Chemistry  the  case  is  not 
much  better.  Who  can  tell  us  anything  of  the 
Sulfo-Salts?  Who  will  explain  to  us  the  laws  of 
Isomorphism  ?  Nay,  who  among  us  has  even  verified 
Thenard's  experiments  on  the  oxygenated  acids; 
Oersted's  and  Berzelius's  on  the  radicals  of  the  earths; 
Balard's  and  Serrula's  on  the  combinations  of  Brome; 
and  a  hundred  other  splendid  trains  of  research  in  that 
fascinating  science  ?  Nor  need  we  stop  here.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  sciences  which  would  not  furnish  matter 
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for  similar  remark.  The  causes  are  at  ouce  obvious 
and  deep  seated,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
them."* 

Omitting,  then,  the  consideration  of  the  remaining 
physical  sciences,  let  us  inquire  into  that  of  Architecture, 
which,  to  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  other,  calls  into 
harmonious  exercise  the  most  opposite  mental  states ; 
blending  together  as  well  the  vivid  emotions  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  sublimity,  as  the  cold  and  impassive 
calculations  of  mechanical  science.  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  neglect  of  Natural  History  ?  f  of  the  little  regard 

*  Treatise  on  Sound,  in  the  Encyclopiedia  Metropolilana,  by  Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel. 

f  "  The  present  neglect  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history  will  furnish  a 
curious  stcry  for  after  times.  It  will  be  on  record,  that  among  the  first  commercial 
people  in  the  world,  who  depended  for  their  political  existence  on  trade  and 
manufactures,  there  was  not,  generally  speaking,  in  the  education  of  their  youth, 
one  atom  of  information  on  the  products  of  the  earth,  whether  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral,  nor  any  account  of  the  principles,  whether  of  mechanics  or  of 
chemistry,  which,  when  applied  to  these  products,  constituted  the  distinction  of 
their  country.  And  this,  when  the  studies,  so  abandoned,  were  allowed  by  all  to 
be  worthy  of  pursuit,  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  reason,  and  without  any 
reference  to  their  application.  This  story  will  one  day  excite  some  wonder,  which 
will  be  removed  when  it  is  added,  that  the  tone  of  school  education  was  given  by 
certain  endowed  establishments,  which,  resting  their  existence  upon  the  fame 
acquired  when  Latin  and  Greek  were  reputed  the  only  useful  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, used  their  influence  to  exclude  all  others,  long  after  the  rational  part  of 
mankind  had  pronounced  that  more  was  necessary.  Thus  much  we  can  assert, 
without  laying  claim  to  the  title  of  prophets;  but  it  may  be,  and  we  would  put  it 
to  those  who  direct  the  public  schools,  whether  it  is  not  worth  taking  into  con- 
sideration, that  their  historian  shall  have  to  finish  by  saying,  that  while  previously 
acquired  reputation  was  supporting  them  in  their  quiescent  obstruction  of  all 
improvement,  a  gradual  change  took  place  in  the  public  mind,  on  the  subject  of 
education,  which  they,  occupied  as  they  were  in  constructing  elegant  Greek  and 
Latin  verses,  were  among  the  last  to  perceive,— that  when,  at  a  late  period,  they 
became  willing  to  alter  their  system  for  the  better,  the  time  had  passed,  and  the 
recollections  of  former  obstinacy  rendered  their  demonstrations  of  improvement 
of  no  effect;  that  ihey  sunk  in  estimation  from  that  time,  and  finally  became  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  only,  for  the  remains  of  Gothic  architecture 
which  they  left  behind."— Professor  De  Morgan,  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 
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paid  to  Botany  and  Zoology,  sciences  as  amusing  in 
their  study  as  they  are  useful  in  their  practical  applica- 
tion ?  Public  bodies  and  wealthy  corporations  provide, 
with  commendable  diligence,  at  considerable,  nay,  often 
at  lavish  expense,  museums  of  Natural  History,  botanical 
gardens,  and  zoological  collections  for  the  use  of  the 
public;  frequented  only  while  the  novelty  lasts,  then 
deserted,  or  turned  into  lounges  for  sauntering  listless- 
ness,  or  made  the  objects  of  transient  curiosity,  not  the 
subjects  of  intelligent  examination;  affording  to  their 
promoters  opportunities  of  inveighing  against  the  want 
of  taste  evinced  by  the  public,  and  of  declaiming  upon 
their  insensibility  to  every  rational  amusement.  But  why 
blame  the  public  for  this  display  of  apathetic  indiffer- 
ence? they  know  nothing  of  Botany  or  Zoology,  and 
therefore  take  no  interest  in  the  elucidation  of  their 
principles,  of  which  such  collections  are  merely  the 
illustrations.  What  delight  can  one  who  is  ignorant 
of  Music  take  in  the  notes  of  a  musical  composition  ? 
As  profitable,  then,  is  it  to  provide  such  expensive 
illustrations  of  unstudied  sciences  as  it  would  be  to  get 
up,  for  the  gratification  of  the  blind,  those  scenic  repre- 
sentations, those  artificial  landscapes,  with  which,  in 
such  would-be  retreats  of  science,  it  is  sought  to  beguile 
the  oscitancy  of  an  unenlightened  population.  4^1 

But  we  shall  be  here  met  with  the  trite  remark,  that 
those  sciences,  and  the  arts  founded  upon  them,  are 
with  much  more  advantage  learned,  when  a  boy  leaves 
school;  in  an  office,  or  during  an  apprenticeship,  should 
he  require  them  professionally;  if  otherwise,  by  his  own 
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application  when  freed  from  the  trammels  of  authority. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments,  indeed  the 
palmary  one,  of  the  advocates  of  the  Procrustean 
method,  of  forcibly  fitting  to  one  state  of  society  a 
system  of  education  constructed  for  another,  wholly 
different,  it  becomes  proper  to  examine  it  somewhat  in 
detail. 

Let  us,  then,  pour  fixer  les  idees,  take  the  profession 
of  an  Architect  or  Civil  Engineer,  and  the  instances 
thus  selected  for  illustration  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
unfavourable  to  our  views  that  could  be  chosen,  as  so 
much  of  the  knowledge  necessary  in  those  professions 
can  be  only  practically  acquired.  In  the  first  place, 
every  science  is  built  up  of  principles,  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles;  which  latter,  when  carried 
forth  into  action,  is  usually  termed  an  art.  Thus  we 
have  the  science  of  Reasoning,  the  art  of  Logic ;  the 
science  of  Astronomy,  the  art  of  Navigation ;  the 
science  of  Geometry,  the  art  of  Mensuration ;  the 
science  of  Mechanics,  the  art  of  Engineering ;  and  so 
on,  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  almost 
every  one  of  which  is  the  basis  of  some  cognate  art. 
Now  the  most  obvious,  direct,  and  natural  way  of 
arriving  at  a  real  knowledge  of  any  art,  one  should 
suppose,  would  be  to  master  those  principles  on  which 
the  art  is  based ;  so  that  art,  being  nothing  more  than 
the  application  of  principles  previously  learned,  would 
only  require,  towards  a  perfect  mastery  of  it,  a  familiarity 
with  the  practical  details  and  manipulation  incidental 
to  such  art.     We  should  also  reasonably  infer,  that  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  such  fundamental  principles  was 
not  only  the  best  and  shortest  method  of  learning  what 
is  already  known ;  not  only  the  surest  guide  to  new 
discoveries;  hut  also  the  best  director  in  those  novel™ 
combinations  of  circumstances  which  must  from  time  to  ■! 
time  arise,  and  where  the  unreasoning  practice  of  office- 
routine  can  little  avail  towards  furnishing  a  solution.        jbi 

But  now,  what  is  the  popular  mode  by  which  a  youth 
is  set  to  learn  tliose  important  professions  ?  Taken  from 
school  at  an  early  age,  bringing  with  him  no  really 
useful  knowledge,  except  reading,  writing,  and  cypher- 
ing, as  it  is  most  appropriately  called,  he  is  placed  in 
the  office  of  an  architect  or  civil  engineer,  a  man  of 
great  eminence,  we  shall  suppose,  and  being  a  man  of 
great  eminence,  he  has  no  leisure  to  teach  his  appren- 
tices the  principles  of  those  sciences  on  which  his  art  is 
founded,  and  their  applications  to  the  business  in  hand ; 
and  even  although  he  had,  he  cannot  communicate 
them  clearly,  and  in  logical  connexion,  for  although  he 
now  knows  them,  he  has  not  been  taught  them  himself, 
but  has  picked  them  up,  one  here,  now^,  another  there, 
again,  often  through  the  blunders  of  himself  or  others; 
so  that,  left  to  grope  his  way,  it  is  strange  indeed  if 
the  pupil  ever,  or  at  least  till  late  in  life,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  his  art.  The  teaching  of  Drawing,  indeed, 
especially  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  architecture, 
may  be  considered  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
yet  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  constituting  the  whole  of 
the  preparation  which  this  study  requires ;  for  skill  in 
Drawing    no    more    constitutes  an   architect,   than   a 
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neatness  in  describing  geometrical  figures  does  a 
mathematician.  Drawing  is  a  most  valuable  acquire- 
ment; not  only  as  exercising,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  faculties  of  external  observation;  but  as  affording 
an  useful  instrument  for  fixing  our  ideas,  and  for 
explaining  and  elucidating  our  own  conceptions  to 
others.  The  conceptions  themselves,  however,  must 
spring  from  a  higher  source.  In  what  school  or 
college  is  the  attempt  made  to  teach  those  immutable 
principles,  on  which  the  science  of  Architecture  is 
founded?  For,  that  they  are  immutable,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  undying  admiration,  which  those  glorious 
monuments  of  antiquity  have  ever  inspired,  although  we 
may  not  be  able  satisfactorily  to  anal3^ze  the  emotions 
of  our  nature,  whence  those  feelings  derive  their  origin 
and  intensity.  Still,  omitting  the  consideration  of  those 
feelings  of  sublimity,  of  harmony  of  parts,  and  of  beauty 
of  design,  which,  perhaps,  being  only  born  with  us,  cannot 
be  acquired,  '*  nascuntur  non  jiunty''  the  intellectual 
preparation  for  such  a  profession  is  surely  inadequate. 
To  be  an  Architect,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word, 
demands  a  profound  knowledge  of  mechanics;  since  from 
him  the  solution  of  complex  and  difficult  problems  in 
statics  will  be  continually  required.  What  preparation 
does  the  common  apprentice  go  through  for  such  an 
employment?  He  spends  six  or  seven  years  in  an  office, 
his  faculties  growing  torpid,  while  copying  the  designs 
of  others, —  his  object,  facility  of  imitation, —  the  result, 
those  nondescript  erections  by  which  the  face  of  the 
country  is  deformed. 
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The  attempt  to  establish  the  trutli  of  those  principles 
by  the  narrow  induction  of  a  few  examples,  would  lead 
us  to  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  their  universality 
and  importance.  Let  us  apply  them  to  the  case  of  that 
very  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  proceed  to  our 
Colonies,  either  to  achieve  for  themselves  an  indepen- 
dence, or  to  fill  responsible  appointments,  the  various 
duties  of  which  demand  not  onlv  the  exercise  of  multi- 
farious  knowledge,  but  also  that  firmness  of  purpose 
and  prudence  of  conduct  which  its  possession  seldom 
fails  to  bestow.  How,  even  in  the  very  lowest  sense, 
does  the  information  given  at  our  public  schools  qualify 
such  to  discharge,  either  with  credit  to  themselves  or  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  the  responsible,  and 
often  onerous  duties  imposed  upon  them  ?  Again,  what 
fields  of  discovery,  what  sources  of  enjoyment,  are  ever 
open  to  him,  who,  with  a  mind  imbued  at  least  with 
the  principles  of  science,  indulges,  with  the  ardour  of 
a  well-constituted  understanding,  in  those  intellectual 
pleasures  every  where  within  his  reach.* 


*"  To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is  no  natural  object  unimportant  or  trifling. 
From  the  least  of  Nature's  works  he  may  learn  the  greatest  lessons  ;  and  this  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  great  sources  of  delight  which  the  study  of  natural  science 
imparts  to  its  votaries.  A  mind  which  has  once  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific 
inquiry,  and  has  learnt  the  habit  of  applying  its  principles  readily  to  the  cases 
which  occur,  has  within  itself  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pure  and  exciting  con- 
templations. Accustomed  to  trace  the  operation  of  general  causes,  and  the 
exemplification  of  general  laws,  in  circumstances  where  the  uninformed  and 
uninquiriug  eye  perceives  neither  novelty  nor  beauty,  he  walks  in  the  midst  of 
wonders;  every  object  which  falls  in  his  way  elucidates  some  principle,  affords 
some  instruction,  and  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  harmony  and  order.  Nor  is 
it  a  mere  passive  pleasure  which  is  thus  communicated,  a  thousand  questions  are 
continually  arising  in  his  mind,  a  thousand  subjects  of  inquir)'  presenting  them- 
selves, which  keep  his  faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and  his  thoughts  perpetually 
on  the  wing ;  so  that  lassitude  is  excluded  from  his  life,  and  that  craving  after 
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"  The  seeds  of  great  discoveries/'  to  use  the  language 
of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  are  every  where  present  and 
floating  around  us,  but  they  fall  in  vain  on  the  unpre 
pared  mind,  and  germinate  only  where  previous  inquiry 
has  elaborated  the  soil  for  their  reception,  and  awakened 
the  attention  to  a  perception  of  their  value/'* 

To  what  other  cause  can  be  so  truly  attributed  the 
extravagancies,  the  follies,  and  the  dissipations,  which 
but  too  often  disgrace  our  youth  abroad,  removed  from 
the  controlling  influence  of  a  steady  public  opinion,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  health  and  character,  than  to  the 
absence  of  those  internal  resources,  which  supply  a 
never-failing  spring  of  mental  pleasure,  pure  and 
unsullied?  And  if  we  descend  to  the  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  we  shall  find  that  sameness  of  result,  which 
ever  marks  the  coincidence  of  true  utility  with  the 
higher  and  nobler  standards  of  rectitude  arid  truth ;  so 
much  so,  that  where  this  coincidence  cannot  be  found, 
we  may  safely  deny  the  pretensions  of  a  seeming  utility. 
I  repeat,  taking  even  this  lower  view,  we  shall  find  that 
a  youth  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  useful  know- 
ledge, when  sent  abroad,  bears  a  higher  value,  is  in  fact 
worth  more  money  to  his  employer,  and  is  consequently 
much  more  likely  to  rise,  than  another,  who,  furnished 
with  the  learning  and  accomplishments  suited  only  to  a 
state  of  things  widely  different,  finds  himself  outstripped 

artificial  excitement  and  dissipation  of  mind,  which  leads  so  many  into  frivolous, 
unworthy,  and  destructive  pursuits,  is  altogether  eradicated  from  his  bosom." — Siu 
J.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

•  Treatise  on  Light,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 
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in  the  race,  by  those  who  may  be  far  his  inferiors  in 
energy  and  natural  talent. 

In  no  respect,  can  the  position  of  the  youth  intended 
for  the  university,  be  so  favourably  contrasted  with  that 
of  him,  who  is  destined  for  a  productive  profession  or 
for  commercial  life,  than  in  the  unbroken  continuity 
which  marks  the  studies  of  the  former,  compared  with 
the  total  disruption  of  the  habits  of  the  latter. 
When  the  one  leaves  school  and  proceeds  to  college, 
his  studies  are  nothing  more  than  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  tasks  of  his  earlier  years ;  it  is  still  Latin, 
still  Greek.  He  has  now,  like  that  great  one  of  old,* 
penetrated  through  the  thorns  and  brambles  which  beset 
the  pillar  of  Science,  to  view,  not  rudely  sculptured  in 
mouldering  symbols  on  time-worn  stone,  but  sharply 
cut  in  enduring  characters,  on  the  living  minds  of  the 
truly  eminent  around  him,  the  workings  of  those 
transcendant  intellects,  worthy  of  all  reverence,  which 
command  the  veneration  of  an  admiring  posterity ;  not 
for  any  physical  good  that  may  have  resulted  from  their 
labours,  bnt  as  affording  to  us  a  palpable  proof,  that 
there  is  a  something  higher,  a  something  nobler,  than 
ordinary  humanity. 

And  should  he  be  called  upon  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  any  science,  lie  is  not  left  to  struggle 
hopelessly  in  solitude  with  difficulties ;  he  has  the  aids 
of  private  assistance,  of  college  tutors,  and  of  university 
professors.  The  kindred  pursuits  and  emulation  of  his 
companions  urge  him  on  to 

•  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations,  lib.  v.,  cap.  23. 
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"  That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 

The  calm  repose  and  peaceful  tranquillity  of  the 
place,  far  from  the  "  husj  hum  of  men,"  invite  to  study. 
Its  imperishable  associations  stimulate  to  exertion ;  for, 
however  it  may  be  sneered  at,  or  decried,  by  the 
disciples  of  a  cold  and  scoffing  utilitarianism,  such 
associations  do  exert  the  directest  influence.  Well  has 
it  been  observed,  by  a  greater  than  they,  "  Naturane 
nobis  hoc  datum  dicam,  an  errore  quodam,  ut,  cum 
ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  viros 
acceperimus  multum  esse  versatos  magis  moveamur, 
quam  siquando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta  audiamus  aut 
scribtum  aliquod  legamus."  *  And  when,  from  his 
college  career,  he  enters  on  his  professional  course,  he 
finds  all  his  earlier  studies  ministering  to  his  assistance, 
not  the  less  powerfully  because  often  imfelt,  unseen  -, 
and  his  habits  of  thought  gradually  forming  and  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  the  mould  best  fitted  to  the  object  of 
his  pursuit,  and  most  conducive  to  its  success,  f 

*  Cicero,  de  fin.  Bon.  et  Mai.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  1. 

f  "That  forms  of  thought  and  methods  of  reasoning,  other  than  those  suggested 
by  the  study  of  orators  and  poets,  should  be  cultivated,  we  have  the  high  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Whewell,  who  says, — "  But  in  this  case  we  are  not  left  to  reasoning 
and  conjecture.  No  one  who  knows  the  recent  history  of  this  university  can 
doubt  that  the  mathematical  studies  of  its  members  have  produced  a  very  powerful 
effect  on  the  general  character  of  their  mental  habits.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  lawyers,  or  men  of  business,  or  statesmen,  whom  the  university  has  pro- 
duced, in  our  own  and  the  preceding  generation,  knows,  from  observation  of 
them,  and  from  their  own  declarations,  that  their  mathematical  pursuits  here 
have  in  no  small  degree  regulated  their  mode  of  dealing  with  other  subjects. 
With  respect  to  lawyers,  indeed,  we  have  the  evidence  of  their  practical  success  to 
the  reality  of  this  connexion;  and  among  them,  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
professional  eminence  in  after  life,  with  mathematical  distinction  in  their  university 
career,  shows  that  our  studies  may  be  an  admirable  discipline  and  preparation  for 
pursuits  extremely  different  from  our  own.  That  mathematical  habits  do,  or  have 
done,  so  much  to  make  men  good  lawyers,  is  not  an  unimportant  consideration 
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Thus  the  transition  from  school  to  college,  and  from 
college  to  the  learned  profession,  or  to  the  arena  of 
public  life,  is  continuous  and  gradual ;  any  one  stage  of 
education  being  ancillary  to  that  which  immediately 
follows.  The  associations  of  years  are  not  rudely 
crushed,  nor  the  mind  thrown  back  upon  itself,  helpless 
and  disorganized. 

Now  contrast  with  this  the  position  of  a  youth,  who 
is  merely  killing  time  at  a  school,  till  he  shall  be  of  age 
to  enter  upon  some  active  employment.  I  repeat,  killing 
time;  for  what  interest  can  a  boy  take  in  learning 
the  dry  elements  of  studies,  which  he  knows  he  can 
never  hope  to  pursue?  Having  then  deadened  the 
ardent  feelings  of  youth  with  the  dull  indifference 
generated  by  objectless  pursuit,  he  is  made  to  under- 
stand, on  entering  his  apprenticeship,  that  Greek  and 
Latin  are  an  encumbrance,  and  that  he  had  better  divest 
himself  of  them,  the  sooner  the  better.     Starting,  then, 

with  respect  to  that  profession ;  but  it  is  far  more  important  as  showing  what 

such  a  training  may  effect  in  reference  to  other  and  wider  studies 

My  object  has  been  to  speak  of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a  logical  and  philo- 
sophical discipline  of  the  mind,  in  which  office  I  consider  the  study  to  hold  a 
highly  important  place  among  us.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  now  urge  the 
introduction  of  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  into  all  our  examinations  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  looking  upon  these  as  the  most  instructive  and  philo- 
sophical, and  also  the  most  simple  branches  of  mathematics,  after  Plane 
Geometry.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  upon  all  the  other  reasons  which  might 
as  I  conceive,  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  measure.  The  great  practical  utility 
of  these  sciences  would  weigh  with  many  persons,  and  their  application  to  a  vast 
variety  of  questions  which  come  under  the  notice  of  every  one,  and  often  demand 
our  thoughts,  even  in  the  course  of  common  life.  And  a  consideration  far  more 
worthy  to  be  attended  to,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  these  sciences  are  examples,  and 
excellent  examples,  of  that  great  system  of  physical  knowledge  which  has  been 
steadily  advancing  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  with  the 
character  and  nature  of  which  no  liberally  educated  man  ought  to  be  unacquainted. 
— Professor  Whewell,  On  the  Principles  of  English  University  Education. 
Cambridge,  1837. 
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with  the  disheartening  reflection,  that  his  long  years  of 
laborious  drudgery  at  school  have  been  thrown  away ; 
can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  he  should  look  upon 
learning  as  a  humbug, — that  he  should  loathe  the 
thoughts  of  Greek  or  Latin,  having  been  forced  to 
swallow  their  bitters  and  permitted  to  taste  none  of  their 
sweets, — that,  loosed  from  control  and  left  in  comparative 
freedom,  the  more  perilous  from  recent  restraint,  without 
mental  resources,  the  gnawing  of  the  passions,  'Hhose 
vultures  of  the  mind,"  now  for  the  first  time  felt,  — he 
should  waste  his  leisure  hours  in  frivolous  and  unprofitable 
amusements,  or  sink  into  the  mire  of  a  low  sensuality,  or 
grovel  in  the  pages  of  a  debased  and  charnel-house 
literature,  forced  into  a  noxious  luxuriance  by  the  urgent 
demands  of  a  corrupt  and  prurient  public  taste,  callino* 
unceasingly  for  stimulants,  and  turning  with  disgust  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Good? 

Should  however  a  youth  of  active  mind,  conscious  of 
his  own  deficiencies,  and  regretting  the  sacrifice  of  time 
thus  prodigally  wasted,  desire,  in  the  intervals  of  leisure, 
to  learn  the  principles  of  some  science,  the  rules  of 
a  liberal  art,  or  the  elements  of  some  useful  portion  of 
knowledge,  how  is  he  to  acquire  them  ?  He  has  never 
been  taught  the  way.  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the 
difficulties  which  beset  such  an  attempt ;  and  he  must 
see  that,  except  in  the  case  of  some  very  happily  con- 
stituted minds,  it  must  be  a  failure.  To  learn  a  science 
by  one's  own  unaided  efforts,  requires  a  mind  free 
from  agitating  cares  and  perturbing  emotions,  habits  of 
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patient  thinking,  much  perseverance,  much  silent  com 
muning  with  one's  self,  and  the  repeated  going  over  the 
primary  notions,  so  as  to  incorporate,  as  it  were,  into  the 
mind,  that  characteristic  idea,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
every  science.  And  even  then,  much  must  be  taken 
upon  trust,  for  the  maxim  Afi  [/.ccv^izvovTa,  'T^LJTeveiv 
is  not  more  true  in  religion  than  in  science.  Without 
the  exercise  of  faith  we  can  make  no  progress  in  either. 
"  It  is  no  less  true/'  is  the  profound  observation  of 
Bacon,  "  in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than  in 
God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall  enter  into 
it,  except  he  become  first  as  a  little  child."  ^1 

But  it  will  be  said,  Let  him  attend  the  courses  of 
instruction  that  are,  or  will,  or  may  be  given  through 
those  popular  lectures,  which  the  fashion  of  modern 
times  has  connected  with  Mechanics'  and  Collegiate 
Institutions.  He  must  be  indeed  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  whole  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  any  art  or 
science,  who  imagines  that  such  can  be  gained  at  those 
theatrical  displays.  The  object  of  the  popular  lecturer 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  teacher  of  science.  The 
primary  object  of  the  former  is  to  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  his  audience;  instruction  holds  but  a 
secondary  place.  His  is  the  startling  paradox,  the 
witty  anecdote,  the  sparkling  jest,  and  the  brilliant 
experiment;  when  a  train  of  abstruse  reasoning  is 
required  to  connect  one  point  with  another,  he  omits  it, 
as  dry ;  the  experiments,  or  calculations,  or  reasonings, 
on  which  a  science  is  really  built,  are  passed  over  as 
uninteresting,  tedious,  and  obscure.     The  wending  one's 
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way  with  slow  and  tangled  steps  tlu'ougli  the  thorny 
paths  of  demonstration  elicits  not  applause;  it  is  the 
rapid  pace,  the  high  vaulting  career  over  opposing 
obstacles,  that  brings  down  the  cheers  of  the  gallery. 
An  alternation  of  subjects,  so  various  as  always  to 
present  the  attractions  of  novelty,  and  so  rapid  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  one's  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  any,  proves  that  those  exhibitions  are  merely  the 
result  of  an  improvement  in  modern  feelings  and 
manners,  and  of  a  consequent  decline  of  histrionic  taste, 
—  in  which  sense  they  may  be  considered  useful. 
Accordingly,  we  not  only  find  that  the  attendance  at  such 
lectures  is  desultory,  but  that  the  displays  which  draw 
the  most  crowded  audiences  are  those  that  approach 
most  nearly  to  theatrical  representation. 

The  attempt  to  convey  instruction  through  the  vehicle 
of  amusement  is  so  very  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
most  of  us,  it  combines  so  agreeably  our  desire  for 
information  with  our  love  of  ease,  it  so  flatters  our 
vanity  to  be  able  to  talk  about  dry  abstruse  things 
without  beating  one's  brains  about  them, —  to  be  placed, 
as  it  were,  on  the  summit  without  toiling  up  the  ascent, — 
that  such  modes  of  procedure  obtain  a  very  high  degree 
of  popularity.  He  who,  "  miscuit  utile  dulci,"  to  use 
a  well-worn  phrase,  has  always  been  a  favourite,  and 
always  will  be  so,  while  men,  as  was  said  long  ago, 
"res  divorsissumas  pariter  expectant,  inertiae  voluptates, 
et  prsemia  virtutis."  In  those  mixtures  of  the  utile 
with  the  dulce,  like  other  mixtures  of  immiscible  fluids, 
the  dulce  usually  floats  to  the  top,  while  the  utile  pre- 
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cipitates  to  the  bottom.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  more 
agreeable  if  it  were  otherwise,  but  it  has  appeared  fit  to 
a  Wisdom  higher  than  ours  to  rule  it  far  dijQferently.  fl^P 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  there  are  very  few 
things  indeed,  —  not  suggested  by  instinct,  —  which 
may  be  acquired  by  little  labour,  worth  the  labour 
expended  in  their  acquisition.  Here  the  analogy 
between  mind  and  matter  is  perfect :  we  do  not  acquire 
valuable  knowledge  by  intuition ;  neither  are  the  rich 
products  of  the  mine  to  be  found  casually  on  the  sur- 
face, nor  do  the  choicest  gifts  of  vegetable  nature  spring 
up  spontaneously  around  us.  These  remarks  are  so 
obvious,  that  it  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  dwell 
on  them,  had  they  not  appeared  in  this  case  to  have 
escaped  application. 

I  would  not  at  all  be  understood  to  assert  that  no 
benefit  is  derived  to  the  public,  from  such  popular 
lectures  or  pleasing  exhibitions  of  pretty  experiments; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  of  great  use,  as 
affording  to  many,  who  might  otherwise  be  less  profit- 
ably engaged,  a  source  of  rational  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment; and  not  only  so,  but  as  often  being  the  means 
of  exciting  that  fermentation  of  thought,  which  must 
ever  precede  the  evolution  of  any  intellectual  product; 
and  that  not  a  few  who  have  gone  to  such  fashionable 
assemblies,  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  have  returned 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  faculties  were 
entrusted  to  them  for  other  purposes,  for  higher  objects, 
and  nobler  ends,  than  to  dream  out  their  lives  in  the 
dull  repose  of  innocuous   apathy,  or  fritter  away  the 
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brief  measure  of   time  meted  out  to  them,  in  the  vain 
puerilities  of  an  overgrown  childhood. 

Considered  under  those  points  of  view,  such  popular 
lectures  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  eminently  useful. 
All  I  would  be  understood  to  dispute  is  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  any  really  valuable  knowledge  in  this  way. 
The  slowly  elaborated  results  of  a  science,  the  products 
of  the  unwearied  toil  of  successive  inquirers, — often  to 
be  mastered  only  by  the  utmost  tension  of  the  well- 
disciplined  intellect,  —  are  not  to  be,  in  a  few  evening 
sittings,  seized  and  held,  in  the  loose  and  nerveless 
grasp  of  the  crapulous  and  somnolent  spectator. 

Now  let  us  inquire  into  the  course  pursued  by  a 
teacher  of  science  or  art,  not  looking  to  an  audience  for 
approbation,  but  to  a  class  for  attention.  He  enters 
on  his  subject  with  a  definite  number  of  permanent 
hearers,  in  a  conversational  tone,  carefully  eschewing 
flights  of  fancy,  all  attempts  at  being  fine;  he  pauses, 
reiterates  his  positions,  performs  his  minute  and  com- 
paratively uninteresting  experiments,  (for  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  most  brilliant  is  not  always  the 
most  valuable,)  his  whole  class,  where  practicable, 
manipulating  or  calculating  with  him;  often,  as  he 
goes  along,  asks  some  pertinent  question,  to  ascertain 
whether  his  class  are  keeping  up  with  him,  for  if  they 
are  not,  it  is  useless  to  proceed  further ;  and  after 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  if  it  can  strictlv  be  called 
so,  should  opportunity  serve,  repeats  some  experiment, 
or  replies  to  some  question,  or,  perhaps,  explains  to 
some  less  gifted  hearer  the  concatenation  of  liis  argu- 
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meut,  the  joining  together  of  some  of  the  links,  not 
clearly  perceived  before.  On  other  occasions  he 
examines  into  the  progress  of  his  class,  testing  it  by 
oral  and  written  examination ;  in  short,  as  has  been 
admirably  put  in  terse  and  pointed  language,  by 
Archdeacon  Bather,  he  "  first  questions  the  meaning 
into  them,  then  questions  it  out  of  them." 

To  confine  our  argument  solely  to  the  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  those  classes,  however  numerous  and 
important  in  themselves,  who  cultivate  science  and  its 
kindred  arts  as  a  means  of  professional  advancement, 
would  be  only  to  betray  the  cause  which  it  is  here 
attempted  to  advocate.  The  interests  of  all  those  must 
be  considered,  who,  raised  above  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  their  physical  wants  by  manual  labour, 
purpose  not  to  spend  their  days  in  the  lassitude  of 
refined  indolence,  or  in  the  otiose  speculations  of 
cloistered  retirement,  but  to  engage  in  the  active  duties 
of  life.  To  such,  is  a  general  knowledge  of  science 
invaluable.  For  whether  as  directors  of  those  gigantic 
enterprizes,  which  constitute  the  essential  characteristic 
of  our  age  and  nation,  or  as  members  of  corporations, 
or  as  quiescent  partners  in  commercial  speculations,  or 
as  serving  on  committees  chosen  to  arbitrate  on  the 
merits  of  any  proposed  application  of  science,  or  on  the 
artistic  qualifications  of  others;  whether  engaged  in 
architecture,  or  in  manufactures,  in  agriculture,  or  in 
mining,  in  the  management  of  private  estates,  or  in  the 
superintendence  of  public  works,  they  will  find  science 
a  faithful  monitor,  a  prudent  counsellor;  not  alone  by 
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affording  us  available  knowledge  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
for  such,  important  as  it  unquestionably  is,  is  but  the 
least  valuable  result  of  such  a  training.  It  is  the 
incommunicable  tact,  the  ability  to  grapple  with  such 
subjects,  the  indescribable  art  of  knowing  how  to  set 
about  the  mastery  of  facts,  principles,  and  details,  the 
quick  glance  that  culls  out  the  few  grains  of  corn  from 
the  heap  of  chaff,  these  are  the  real  advantages,  the 
priceless  gifts,  which  a  knowledge  of  science  bestows  on 
its  educated  but  unprofessional  possessor. 

One  fact,  will  perhaps  place  this  view  in  a  clearer  light, 
than  pages  of  argumentation.  Had  such  an  Education 
as  is  here  delineated  been  widely  diffused,  could  such  a 
state  of  popular  frenzy,  as  we  have  lately  witnessed, 
from  the  evil  effects  of  which  we  are  still  suffering,  have 
arisen?  Well  meaning,  industrious  men,  and  in  a 
worldly  sense,  prudent,  of  considerable  affluence,  honestly 
engaging  in  speculations  the  most  wild  and  visionary  ; 
the  mere  caricatures  of  those  schemes,  which  the  highly 
taxed  ingenuity  of  popular  writers  has  drawn  as  illus- 
trative of  public  credulity  in  those  matters ;  the  reality 
a  satire  on  the  fictitious. 

It  is  more  necessary  now,  than  ever,  that  some  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  at  least,  of  science  should  be 
disseminated ;  for  such  is  the  almost  continuous  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  discoveries,  obvious  to  the  senses,  and 
coming  home  to  the  nearest  interests  of  all,  so  singular 
and  so  unexpected  in  their  nature,  that  the  barriers 
which  divide  the  possible  from  the  impossible,  in  the 
minds  of  men  uneducated  in  science,  are  so  utterlv  lost 
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in  the  dazzling  light  which  surrounds  them,  that  no 
scheme  however  impossible,  however  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  will  be  refused  a  large  measure  of  public 
support.  It  is  reasoned  thus.  This  project  if  success- 
ful will  not  produce  results  as  momentous  or  singular, 
as  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  or  to  railways, 
or  of  electricity  to  the  telegraph.  It  being  forgotten,  if 
ever  known,  that  all  our  discoveries  must  be  in  absolute 
submission  to  the  laws  of  nature.  "Natura  non  nisi 
parendo  vincitur.'**  It  is  then  especially  useful  to  show, 
that  notwithstanding  all  our  boasted  discoveries,  there  is 
a  wall  of  brass  around  us,  that  He  hath  for  man, 
''appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass."  How 
inscrutable  in  its  design,  how  apparently  capricious  in 
its  course,  is  that  impassable  limit,  which  divides  the 
unknowable  from  what  may  be  known  !  Here  towering 
aloft  in  close  and  startling  proximity  beside  us,  there 
stretching  far  away  into  boundless  space,  and  losing 
itself  in  infinity ;  here  the  approach  to  it,  rugged,  steep, 
and  hitherto  trodden  by  no  mortal  foot ;  there  standing 
so  near,  tliat  we  stretch  but  forth  our  liand,  and  touch 
the  everlasting  barrier  !  . 

It  is  a  common  form  of  belief  among  those  who  wish 
to  be  known  as  practical  men,  and  eschewers  of  theory, 
that  all  which  is  required  by  those  who  have  to  do  with 
science  professionally,  is  that  off-hand  sort  of  informa- 
tion, always  to  be  obtained  in  an  office  without  much 
trouble  or  expenditure  of  thought.  They  consider  that 
the  time  spent  in  mastering  the  principles  of  a  science 

*  Bacon,  Nov.  lib.  l,ai)h.  3. 
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is  so  much  thrown  away ;  that  practice,  not  theory,  is 
what  is  to  be  approved  of;  and  that  in  those  cases 
where  some  acquaintance  with  science  is  not  profession- 
ally required,  good  common  sense  is  a  guide  sufficiently 
trustworthy  in  practical  affairs^  quoting,  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  some  favourite  and  oft-repeated  instance, 
how,  once  upon  a  time,  some  man  of  science  or  other 
committed  a  blunder,  from  which  his  common  sense 
ought  to  have  kept  him  iree.  In  the  same  spirit  would 
such  persons  also  assert  —  were  not  men  formally  edu- 
cated for  the  learned  professions  as  they  now  are  — 
that  an  average  share  of  common  sense,  with  some 
smattering  of  practice,  would  be  quite  enough  to  qualify 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  surgeons,  solicitors,  &c.  Whether  it  would 
be  so  or  not,  we  have  abundantly  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  quackeries  that  disgrace  one  profession  to  enable  us 
to  decide.  To  this  common-sense  view  of  the  question 
no  better  reply  can  be  given  than  is  conveyed  in  the 
following  acute  remarks  of  Archbishop  Whately.  "  By 
common  sense,"  says  he,  "  is  meant,  I  appreliend, 
(when  the  term  is  used  with  any  distinct  meaning,) 
"  an  exercise  of  the  judgment,  unaided  by  any  art  or 
system  of  rules ;  such  an  exercise  as  we  must  neces- 
sarily employ  in  numberless  cases  of  daily  occurrence ; 
in  which,  having  no  established  principles  to  guide  us 
—  no  line  of  procedure,  as  it  were,  distinctly  chalked 
out  —  we  must  needs  act  on  the  best  extemporaneous 
conjectures  we  can  form.  He  who  is  eminently  skilful 
in  doing  this  is  said  to  possess  a  superior  degree  of 
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common  sense.  But,  that  common  sense  is  onlv  our 
second-best  guide  —  that  the  rules  of  art,  if  judiciously 
framed,  are  always  desirable  when  they  can  be  had,  is  ™ 
an  assertion  for  the  truth  of  which  I  may  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  mankind  in  general, — which  is  so  much 
the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  accounted 
the  testimony  of  adversaries, — for  the  generality  have  a 
strong  predilection  in  favour  of  common  sense,  except 
in  those  points  in  which  they,  respectively,  possess  the 
knowledge  of  a  system  of  rules ;  but  in  these  points 
they  deride  any  one  who  trusts  to  unaided  common 
sense.  A  sailor,  e,  g.,  will  perhaps  despise  the  pre- 
tensions of  medical  men,  and  prefer  treating  a  disease 
by  common  sense ;  but  he  would  ridicule  the  proposal 
of  navigating  a  ship  by  common  sense,  without  regard 
to  the  maxims  of  nautical  art.  A  physician,  again, 
will  perhaps  contemn  systems  of  political  economy,  of 
logic,  or  metaphysics,  and  insist  on  the  superior 
wisdom  of  trusting  to  common  sense  in  such  matters ; 
but  he  would  never  approve  of  trusting  to  common 
sense  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Neither,  again, 
would  the  architect  recommend  a  reliance  on  common 
sense  alone  in  building,  nor  the  musician  in  music,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  systems  of  rules  which,  in  their 
respective  arts,  have  been  deduced  from  scientific 
reasoning  aided  by  experience.  And  the  induction 
might  be  extended  to  every  department  of  practice. 
Since,  therefore,  each  gives  the  preference  to  unassisted 
common  sense,  only  in  those  cases  where  he  himself 
has  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and  invariably  resorts  to 
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the  rules  of  art  wherever  he  possesses  the  knowledge 
of  them,  it  is  plain  that  mankind  universally  hear  their 
testimony,  though  unconsciously,  and  often  unwillingly, 
to  the  preferableness  of  systematic  knowledge  to  con- 
jectural judgments."* 

It  is  not  only  an  obvious  conclusion  of  reason,  but  is 
amply  supported  by  a  wide  induction  of  facts,  that  art 
severed  from  science,  "like  a  tree  from  its  roots,"  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  expressive  image  of  Bacon,  grows 
not,  but  either  remains  stationary  or  decays.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  aphorism,  what  stronger  proof  can  we  adduce,  than 
the  state  of  learning  and  of  art  in  the  East,  which  for 
ages  have  remained  stationary,  notwithstanding  the 
unrivalled  skill  of  the  natives  in  copying  the  designs  of 
others,  and  their  exquisite  fineness  of  manipulation, 
which  the  coarser  organism  of  our  western  nations  will 
always  preclude  us  from  attaining  to.  Had  Chemistry 
among  the  ancients  been  referred  to  its  principles,  we 
should  not  now  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  arts  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  even  in  a  remote 
antiquity,  whose  processes  we  have  failed  to  recover, 
and  whose  results  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  equal.  For 
the  same  reason  many  discoveries  perish  with  their 
inventors,  which  are  not  only  of  great  importance  in 
themselves,  but  are  perhaps  invaluable,  as  affording 
a  clue  to  some  one  of  those  hitherto  unexplored 
labyrinths  of  nature,  concealed  from  the  prying  view  of 
human  curiosity.  And  even  though  an  art  should  be 
accidentally  hit  upon,  yet  as  the  essential  principles 

*  Preface  to  Whately's  Logic,  page  xiv. 
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on  which  it  rests,  are  not  ascertained,  —  the  dis- 
coverers not  knowing  how  to  set  about  separating  its 
accidental  concomitants  from  the  essential  conditions 
of  its  existence;  ignorant,  in  fact,  of  the  method  of 
inductionhy  exclusions ;  * — it  remains  incomplete,  often 
more  perfect  in  the  hands  of  the  first  discoverer,  than  in 
those  of  any  who  follow.  The  examples  which  a  history 
of  the  arts  would  furnish  of  the  truth  of  this  position, 
are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Empirical  processes, 
traditionally  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages,  had 
remained  to  our  own  day  without  improvement  or 
change ;  until  that,  referred  to  their  principles,  they  at 
once  assumed  a  new  aspect.  It  is  in  chemistry,  that  such 
transmutations,  more  valuable  than  any  ever  dreamed 
of  by  the  alchymists,  have  been  most  conspicuous.  Who 
is  ignorant  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  arts  of  Bleaching,  Tanning,  Smelting,  and  other 
manufacturing  processes  ? 

It  is  keeping,  then,  far  within  the  bounds  to  which 
we  might  legitimately  stretch  the  argument  borrowed 
from  analogy,  to  assert  that  we  may,  with  well- 
grounded  expectation,  look  forward  to  still  greater 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  their  realms 
enlarge,  and  their  confines  approximate.!     It  has  been 


1 


*  At  inductio,  quae  ad  inventionem  et  demonstrationem  scientiarum  et  artium 
erit  utilis,  naturam  separare  debet,  per  rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas;  ac 
deinde  post  negativas  tot  quot  sufficiunt,  super  affirmativas  concludere. 

Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  lib.  1,  aph.  cv. 

f  "  For  no  perfect  discovery  can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  level;  neither  is  it 
possible  to  discover  the  more  remote  and  deeper  parts  of  any  science,  if  you  stand 
but  upon  the  level  of  the  same  science,  and  ascend  not  to  a  higher  science."  — 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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well  remarked,  by  Maclaurin,  in  his  account  of  Newton's 
discoveries,  f  that  "  new  knowledge  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  our  having  access  to  a  new  object,  as  in  com- 
paring it  with  others  already  known,  observing  its  rela- 
tions to  them,  or  discerning  what  it  has  in  common 
with  them,  and  wherein  their  disparity  consists ;  and, 
therefore,  our  knowledge  is  vastly  greater  than  the  sum 
of  what  all  its  objects  separately  could  afford ;  and 
when  a  new  object  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition 
to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
know  •  so  that  it  increases,  not  as  the  new  objects  increase, 
but  in  a  much  higher  proportion.'* 

Hence,  also,  it  follows,  that  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  exact  and  experimental  sciences  may  be  of  great 
value ;  not  solely  as  regards  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
each  science  considered  by  itself,  nor  yet  as  subserving 
their  mutual  illustration ;  but  as  giving  a  freer  play  to 
the  mind,  affording  a  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
all  its  faculties,  and  improving  its  penetration  and 
sagacity  in  anticipating  the  order  of  nature ;  shedding 
upon  other  pursuits,  and  other  objects,  as  they  shall 
occasionally  arise,  that  clear  and  uncoloured  light 
which  shows  each  outline  sharp  and  well-defined;  —  a 
result  that  can  only  arise  from  the  harmonious  blending 
of  the  rays  emanating,  so  to  speak,  from  each  faculty  of 
the  mind,  and  tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  media 
through  which  they  pass. 

They   who,    influenced    by    a   palpable   but   hollow 
utilitarianism,   deny  the   importance  of  science,  when 

+  Book  vi.,  chap.  9. 
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viewed  under  this   aspect  as  a  refined   instrument   of 
Education,  must   be   met   on  their   own  ground,  and 
asked,  are  they  aware  of  the  priceless  gifts  which  science 
is  daily  conferring  upon  mankind? — not  the  less  valuable 
because  the  worth  of  some,  may,  owing  to  our  present 
ignorance,  be  but  little  appreciated.  "  What,"  says  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  ''What,  for  instance  could  be  apparently 
more   unprofitable,  than    the    dry    speculations   of  the 
ancient  geometers  on  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections, 
or  than  the  dreams  of  Kepler,  (as  they  would  naturally 
appear   to  his    contemporaries,)    about   the   numerical 
harmonies  of  the  universe  ?     Yet  these  are  the  steps  by 
which  we  have  risen  to   a  knowledge  of  the  elliptic 
motions  of  the  planets  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  with 
all  its  splendid  theoretical  consequences,  and  its  inesti- 
mable practical  results."     Again,  when  Galileo,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  discovered  the  Isochronism  of  the 
Pendulum,  by  comparing  the  duration  of  the  oscillations 
of  a  lamp,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  with  that  of  the 
beatings  of  his  pulse ;  who  could  have  imagined,  that 
the  exact  figure  of  the  earth  might  be  ascertained  by 
a  simple  application  of  this  principle,  or  that  the  internal 
constitution  of  mountains  might   be    thence    divined? 
Look  at  the  safety  lamp  of  Davy;  which  has  rendered 
practicable  the  working  of  mines,  that  must  have  been 
otherwise  abandoned  ;    and  has  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands, which  would  else  have  been  sacrificed. 

View  the  application  of  the  Microscope  to  one  class  of 
physical  phenomena;  to  another,  of  the  Telescope,  which, 
in  its  most  recently  perfected  form,  has  swept  away  the 
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mists  gathered  round  the  basis  of  a  much  discussed 
theory,  and  shown  that  its  fabric,  in  the  science  of 
Astronomy  at  least,  is  built  upon  nothing.*     To  come 

*  It  may  not  be  here  out  of  place  to  express  regret  that  an  ingenious  and 
fanciful,  but  much  misled  writer,  should  have  thought  fit  to  promulgate  views, 
as  being  founded  on  the  true  deductions  of  science,  in  which  Creative  Power  is 
virtually  represented  as  the  successive  evolution  of  principles  residing  in  matter 
which  contains  in  itself  all  its  future  developments,  as  the  acorn  does  the  oak;  — 
in  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  manifestation  of  this  power  is  not  the  result  of 
intelligent  will,  then  and  there  put  forth  into  action,  but  a  mere  energy,  usually 
dormant,  but  ever  "ready  to  press  in"  such  is  the  phrase,  "  wherever  there  is  room 
and  encouragement  for  it,"— (Vestiges  of  Creation,  2d  ed.,  pp.  152,  161;)    that 
its  action  is  merely  suspended,  awaiting  but  a  favourable  opportunity  to  resume 
its  functions,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  a  grain  of  corn,  within  the  folds  of  a 
mummy,  Avill  preserve  its  vitality  for  ages,  and  will  germinate  when  planted  in 
the  ground.    So  creative  power  is  merely  suspended  in  its  operation,  awaiting  but 
a  casual  conjunction  of  favourable  circumstances  to  renew  its  appropriate  mode  of 
action,  and  manifest  its  energy  in  the  production  of  some  being  higher  in  the 
scale  of  intellect  and  of  organization  than  Man.    Doubtlessly,  he  allows  the 
existence  of  a  Providence;  so  did  Epicurus,  who  yet,  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
*' verbis reliquitDeos, re sustulit."  (Cicero  deNat.  Deor.,lib.  l,cap.30.)  This  theory 
has  not  even  the  recommendation  of  novelty  in  its  favour ;  it  differs  but  in  very 
little  from  the  Hylozoicism  of  the  ancient  philosopher  Strato,  who  taught,  that  all 
we  behold  in  the  universe  is  but  the  result  of  the  continuous  evolution  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  material  particles;  and  exactly  coincides  with  the  Cosmical 
system  attributed  by  Seneca  to  some  of  the  Stoics.    How  could  the  leading  pro- 
position in  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation"  be  more  clearly  stated,  or  more  pertinently 
illustrated,  than  in  the  following  passage  from  Seneca,  as  quoted  and  translated 
by  Cudworth,  in  his  Intellectual  System,  vol.  l,p.  287.    "Whatsoever,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  can  either  do  or  suffer,  it  was  all  at  first  included  in 
the  nature  of  the  whole;  as  in  the  seed  is  contained  the  whole  delineation  of  the 
future  man,  and  the  embryo  or  unborn  infant  hath  already  in  it  the  law  of  a 
beard  and  grey  hairs;  the  lineaments  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  its  following  age, 
being  there  described  as  it  were  in  a  little  and  obscure  compendium.    In  like 
manner,  the  original  and  first  rudiments  of  the  world  contained  in  them  not  only 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  the  generation  of  animals,  but 
also  the  vicissitudes  of  all  terrestrial  things ;  and  every  deluge  or  inundation  of 
water  comes  to  pass  no  less  by  the  law  of  the  world  than  winter  and  summer  doth." 
Again,  the  author  of  the  same  much-canvassed  book  puts  forward,  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  Divine  agency,  views  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  are  highly  objectionable;   they  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words. 
"  Surely,"  says  he  (p.  155),  "  the  idea  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained, that  the  august  Being  who  brought  all  these  countless  worlds  into  form  by 
the  simple  establishment  of  a  natural  principle  flowing  from  his  mind,  was  to 
interfere  personally  and  sj^ecially  on  every  occasion  when  a  new  shell-fish  or 
reptile  was  to  be  ushered  into  existence  on  one  of  these  worlds."    And  a  little 
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down  to  our  own  day ;  we  behold  the  tide  of  discovery 
rolling  onwards  with  accelerated  rapidity;  discoveries 
crowding  upon  us,  not  as  "chance  discovereth  new 
inventions  by  one  and  one,  but  as  science  does,  by 
knots  and  clusters."     Need  we  mention  the  application 

before,  he  maintains,  that  "  it  would  surely  be  to  take  a  very  mean  view  of  the 
creative  power  to  suppose  an  immediate  exertion  of  it  one  time  to  produce 
zoophytes,  another  time  to  add  a  few  mollusks,"  &c.,  (p.  154  )  And  again,  to  the 
same  effect,  at  p.  161,  "  The  more  solitary  commencements  of  species  would  have 
been  the  most  inconceivably  paltry  exercise  for  an  immediately  creative  power." 
And,  a  few  lines  further  on,  he  asks,  "  Is  it  conceivable,  as  a  fitting  mode  of 
exercise  for  creative  intelligence,  that  it  should  be  constantly  moving  from  one 
sphere  to  another,  to  form  and  plant  the  various  species  which  may  be  required 
in  each  situation  at  particular  times  V 

Now,  when  we  use  the  words  ridiculous,  mean,  paltry,  as  being  applicable  to 
any  course  of  action,  we  must  refer  action  to  a  certain  standard.  Here,  these 
epithets  being  applied  to  a  mode  of  operation  attributed  to  the  Deity,  the  standard 
is  evidently  Human  reason.  What  is  this,  but  to  be  guilty  of  the  very  error  with 
which  he  charges  those  who  take  an  opposite  view  from  his  own  —  that  of 
anthi'opomorphizing  the  Deity,  an  attempt  to  circumscribe  Omniscience  by  our 
finite  capacities  —  to  guage,  as  it  were,  infinity  by  a  rule  and  compass;  and  as  to 
the  divine  intelligence  contemporaneously  exerting  its  powers  in  innumerable 
places,  without  "  constantly  moving  from  one  sphere  to  another,"  although  we 
cannot  understand  the  way  in  which  it  is  accomplished,  yet  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  reality  of  such  simultaneous  operations  of  creative  intelligence;  for,  as 
Bishop  Butler  has  well  observed,  (Analogy,  part  2,  chap.  2,)  "  that  things  lie 
beyond  the  natural  reach  of  our  faculties,  is  no  sort  of  presumption  against  the 
truth  and  reality  of  them ;  because  it  is  certain  there  are  innumerable  things  in 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  universe,  which  are  thus  beyond  the 
natural  reach  of  our  faculties."  Nor  are  such  views  now  for  the  first  time 
advanced  ;  Aristotle,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  wfpt  Koafxov, 
asserts,  with  equal  force,  "  that  it  would  be  a  lowering  of  the  divine  dignity  were 
the  Deity  dvTovfy'siy  a-Ttavra.  —  to  put  his  hand  to  every  thing.  If  it  were  not 
congruous  in  respect  of  the  state  and  majesty  of  Xerxes,  the  great  King  of  Persia, 
that  he  should  condescend  to  do  all  the  meanest  offices  himself,  much  less  can  it 
be  thought  suitable  in  respect  of  God."  What  is  this  but  the  same  argument, 
borrowed  from  the  analogy  of  human  operations. 

I  am  veiy  far  indeed  from  asserting  that  the  author  was  aware,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  those  speculations ;  nor  do  such  inquiries, 
as  to  priority  of  discovery,  at  all  afiect  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  theories. 
But  it  is  very  important,  in  another  sense,  to  show  that  those  views  presented 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  speculative  men,  who,  with  but  few  data  at  their 
command,  boldly  drew  conclusions  the  most  unwarrantable  and  the  most  rash ; 
that  so,  such  views  may  not  be  set  down  by  the  unthinking  as  the  last  results 
elaborated  by  refined  deduction  from  the  perfected  processes  of  matured  science. 
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of  Steam  to  the  purposes  of  material  locomotion ;  or  of 
Electricity  to  those  of  mental  transmission  ?  We  shall 
see  (at  no  very  distant  time  perhaps,)  the  Earth  over- 
laced  with  a  net-work  of  nerves,  so  to  speak,  realizing 
in  one  sense,  as  it  were,  the  dream  of  the  Stoics,  who 
held  that  the  earth  was  an  animal  endued  with  powers 
of  sensation. 

Yes !  such  are  the  gifts  of  science  to  man.  And 
whether  they  are  appreciated  now,  like  gold  from  the 
mine  —  or  thrown  aside  neglected,  to  be  sought  for  and 
valued  by  a  future  age,  like  those  precious  minerals  we 
read  of,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  unskilful  cast  away 
as  worthless — to  them  is  the  growth  of  civilization, 
fostered  by  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  mainly 
indebted;  so  that,  as  has  been  somewhere  remarked, 
to  blow  a  durable  soap-bubble  may  be  the  most  serious 
employment  of  the  philosopher,  though  scoffed  at  by  the 
shallow  as  trifling.  In  truth,  such  experiments  can  be 
justly  called  neither  serious  nor  trifling ;  hueless  and 
colourless  in  themselves,  they  derive  all  their  bright- 
ness or  obscurity  from  the  reflexion  of  our  own  intellec- 
tual attributes. 

"  Another  error  is  a  distrust,"  says  the  Master  of 
Wisdom,  "  that  any  thing  should  be  now  to  be  found 

built  up  on  a  wide  induction  cautiously  pursued,  but  rather  as  they  are,  in 
truth,  some  of  the  earliest  speculations  which  the  minds  of  ardent  and  ingenious 
theorists  indulged  in. 

It  must  be,  to  those  who  look  hopefully  to  the  advancement  of  science,  a  source 
of  unfeigned  regret  to  witness  those  obsolete  theories,  long  since  buried  in  the 
dust  of  forgetfulness,  revivified  in  our  own  day,  and  presented  in  modem  garb,  as 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  sound  and  matured  philosophy  ;  guesses  which  had 
presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  ingenious  men,  when  Revelation  had  not 
been  given,  when  Science  was  unknown. 
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out,  which  the  world  should  have  missed,  and  passed 
over  so  long  a  time."*  This  opinion,  so  flattering  to 
the  pride,  and  soothing  to  the  ignorance  of  man,  has 
had  no  small  share  in  perpetuating  the  evils  of  mis- 
directed speculation.  For  why  should  men  toil,  and 
grope  in  the  dark,  where  all  was  void,  and  nothing  to  I^V 
be  discovered  ?  Had  they  been  vividly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  unspeakable  wonders  were  without 
them,  they  would  not  have  remained  contented  so  long 
in  their  position,  but  have  endeavoured  to  emerge  from 
their  dark  cave,  to  use  the  fine  image  of  Plato,  and 
view  the  magnificence  of  nature  in  her  works.  No 
tenet  more  fatal  to  all  progression  can  be  held,  than 
that  we  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  f 
that  there  remains  little  more  to  be  discovered,  and  that 
we  should  rest  contented  with  the  practical  application 
of  what  is  known,  acknowledged,  and  approved,  rather 
than  lose  ourselves  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unknown,  the 
indefinite,  and  the  obscure.  Such  has  been  ever  the 
cry  of  the  sciolist  and  dogmatist,  looking  with  suspicion 
on  any  progress  in  advance  of  themselves.  Yet,  not-  ^i 
withstanding,  there  is  this  progression ;  that  which  was 
doubted  in  one  age  becoming  universally  admitted  in 
the  next.     "  The  discoveries,  which  in  one  age  were 

*  Gloriee  vanissimge  et  perditissima3  dantes  operam,  scilicet  ut  quicquid  adhuc 
inventum,  et  comprehensum  non  sit,  id  omnino  nee  inveniri  nee  comprehendi 
posse  in  futurum  credatur.  —  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.,  lib.  1,  aph.  88. 

f  Itaque  sperandum  omnino  est,  esse  adhuc  in  natures  sinu,  multa  excellentis 
usus  recondita,  qua3  nullam  cum  jam  inventis  cognationem  habent,  aut  paiallelis- 
mum ;  sed  omnino  sita  sunt  extra  vias  phantasise ;  quae  tamen  adhuc  inventa  non 
sunt ;  quae  proculdubio  per  multos  saeculorum  circuitus  et  ambages  et  ipsa  quan- 
doque  prodibunt,  sicut  ilia  superiora  prodierunt.  —  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.,  lib.  1, 
aph.  109. 
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confined  to  the  studious  and  enlightened  few,  hecoming, 
in  the  next,  the  established  creed  of  the  learned  ;  and 
in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  education."  As  when  we  ascend  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  our  sensible  horizon  continually  expands, 
bringing  new  tracts  and  regions,  gradually  into  view, 
unseen  before;  while  the  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers, 
that  lie  beyond,  are  not  cognizable  by  the  organs  of 
sense :  so  in  every  successive  age  mankind  believed, 
that  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  had  in  their  own  time 
been  reached,  their  mental  vision  penetrating  not  into 
the  illimitable  regions,  which  lay  beyond  their  ken. 
And  if  this  opinion  is  now  adhered  to,  with  somewhat 
less  tenacity,  than  in  an  earlier  age,  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  force  of  tlie  argument,  cumulative  in  its  nature, 
that  must  press  itself  on  the  notice  even  of  the  most 
prejudiced  and  obtuse,  from  the  crowd  of  brilliant  dis- 
coveries constantly  passing  in  rapid  succession  before 
their  eyes ;  —  discoveries  that  appear  to  be  rather  the 
characteristic  of  our  time,  than  the  result  of  any  extra- 
ordinary pre-eminence  of  genius ;  so  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  writer  so  often  referred  to,  "  potius  pro  temporis 
partu  haberi  debeant,  quam  pro  partu  ingenii." 

If  it  be  truly  afhrmed,  that  we  are  through  life  mainly 
influenced  by  early  associations,  —  the  most  enduring  of 
all,  —  it  w^ould  seem  a  wise  and  natural  policy,  on  the 
part  of  a  prudent  and  far-seeing  government,  to  hold 
out  every  inducement  to  our  Colonial  youth,  to  repair 
to  our  colleges  and  schools,  to  complete  their  education 
amongst  us;  a  course  formerly  almost  impracticable,  but 
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which  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  rendered 
facile  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  We  should  thus, 
Avithout  any  effort  on  our  part,  insensibly,  yet  power- 
fully, influence  the  minds  of  the  future  leaders  in  our 
Colonial  possessions.  We  should  endeavour  to  cherish 
feelings  of  friendship,  originating  in  community  of 
interests,  religion,  and  descent ;  to  arouse  and  foster 
a  spirit  of  nationality,  springing  from  identity  of  race, 
not  from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  casual  aggre- 
gation,— a  spirit  more  rational,  as  founded  on  the 
enduring  qualities  of  blood,  than  that  which  arises  from 
mere  contiguity  of  local  habitation;  such  a  spirit  as 
that  which  animated  the  Greeks  of  old,  who,  whether 
settled  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Thrace,  or  under 
the  genial  skies  of  Sicily,  along  the  coasts  of  Epirus, 
or  amid  the  forests  of  that  land  lying  "  further  west,'' 
still  were  Greeks,  and  not  Barbarians,  entitled  to  share 
in  all  the  privileges  attached  to  the  Hellenic  name. 
So  should  our  colonists  be  taught  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  members  of  one  body,  as  subjects  of  our 
Queen ;  not  to  localize,  as  it  were,  their  feelings  of 
nationality,  not  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Canadians,  or  West  Indians,  or  Australians,  or 
any  other  merely  local  designation ;  but  to  hold  them- 
selves Englishmen. 

To  educate  solely  with  regard  to  local  and  temporary 
considerations,  or  to  present  expediency,  is  a  policy 
short-sighted,  as  it  is  narrow.   We  have  outgrown  our  ^, 
ancient  institutions.     The  men  by  whom  our  universities  " 
and  affiliated  schools  were  moulded  into  their  present 
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form,  neither  contemplated  the  discovery,  in  future  ages, 
of  sciences,  the  very  elements  of  which  were  in  their 
day  unknown ;  nor  did  it  once  enter  into  their  imagi- 
nations to  conceive,  that  their  country  should  become 
the  ruling  centre  of  an  empire,  comprising  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  England 
is  now  rather  the  centre,  the  metropolis,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  great  Empire,  than  the  Empire  itself; 
and  if  its  constituent  elements,  obeying  the  repulsive 
forces  generated  by  the  wide  diversities  of  religion,  of 
language,  of  climate,  and  of  race,  are  to  be  retained  in 
a  state  of  cohesion  by  the  constraining  pressure  of 
moral  power ;  that  power  can  only  be  safely  exercised, 
and  permanently  retained,  so  long  as  the  conviction 
shall  abide  upon  the  minds  of  subject-races,  that  we  are 
superior,  not  alone  in  the  development  of  intellectual 
energy,  and  in  the  manifestation  of  physical  power,  but 
also  in  the  more  enduring  qualities  of  justice,  of  mercy, 
and  of  truth.  For  glory  and  for  victory  there  has  been 
done  enough.  The  Crescent  "pales"  before  the  Cross 
^*  her  ineffectual  fires."  Let  us  now  consolidate  and 
Christianize;  and  although  our  path  might  have  been 
hitherto  tracked  by  blood  and  human  suffering,  perhaps 
unavoidable,  let  us  exhibit  to  them  power,  not  as  it  has 
been  to  them  ever  exhibited,  under  the  aspect  of  fierce 
rapacity  and  unrelenting  cruelty; — so  unvarying  in  its 
phase  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  that  it  has  been 
thus  embodied  among  the  attributes  of  divinity;  —  but 
rather  tempered  with  mercy,  dispensing  happiness, 
announcing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  with   the 
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adjuncts  of  industry   and  the  blessings   of  education. 
Nor  let  it  be  said,  (as  it  has  often  been  inconsiderately  ^. 
said),  that  the  gifts  of  commerce,  of  the  arts  of  civiliza-H 
tion,  of  plenty,  and  of  peace,  accompanying  the  ambas-  ™ 
sage  of  Christ,  derogate  from  its  high  authority;  seeing 
that  our  Great  Exemplar  Himself  marked  his  way,  by 
drying  the  tears  of  affliction,  and  by  alleviating  the 
sorrows  of  humanity.     Let  us  remember,  that  no  record 
exists,  of  any  nation  lighting  for  itself  the  flame  of 
civilization ;    it  has  ever  received  the  torch  from  the 
hands  of  others ;  *  nor  must  we  forget,  in  the  exultation 
of  triumphal  career,  the  ulcerous  canker  we  bear  within 
us,  of  a  rude,  over- worked,  and  irreligious  population. 


"et  sibi   consul 


J 


Ne  placeat,  curru  servus  portatur  eodem." 

Let  us  then  educate  ourselves  for  our  high  calling; 
always  bearing  in  mind,  that  this  glorious  mission  has, 
once  and  again,  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  other 
nations,  who  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust, 
and  has  been  at  length  transferred  to  ours.  Be  it  our 
care,  that  we  too  do  not  evince  ourselves  unequal  to  the 
charge;  and  this  responsibility,  under  a  constitution 
such  as  ours,  reflecting  every  passing  shade  of  public 
feeling,  a  responsibility  compared  with  which  that  of 
other  nations  is  but  trivial,  rests  not  on  the  Government 
alone,  but  on  each  of  us  individually.  We  are  charged 
with  the  well-being  of  millions,  who  without  self-reliance 
look  up  to  us  in  confiding  weakness;  not  alone  for  the 


"-^    Kx^ocTTip  Xa-^Ttoida,  tt echoed idovr a  dXhoiq  sf  aXXwv. 

Plato  de  Leg.,  lib.  vi. 
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discharge  of  those  duties,  which  usually  belong  to  the 
governments  of  free  states;  but  for  that  minute  inter- 
ference, that  ever-acting  control,  that  ubiquitous 
presence,  which  are  required  by  nations,  enervated  not 
alone  by  moral  and  physical  causes,  by  the  long  endur- 
ance of  despotic  power,  but  also  by  those  ineffaceable 
qualities  of  race,  which  unfit  whole  nations  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  self-government.  Nor  yet, 
however  overwhelming  this  responsibility  may  be,  is  it 
the  whole;  for  other  nations,  whether  civilized  or  barba- 
rous, will  look  anxiously  forward,  and  searchingly 
inquire  into  the  value  of  those  equivalents,  which  we 
shall  have  bestowed  on  subject-races,  in  exchange  for 
their  independence. 

That  we  are  set  apart  for  some  especial  purpose  of 
Providence  is  plain ;  nor  can  there  be  (and  the  appeal 
is  not  here  made  to  the  religious)  any  reasonable  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  those,  who  admit  a  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  and  who  utterly  reject  the  doctrine  of 
chance  —  the  specious  euphemLsm  of  an  ambitious 
ignorance  —  any  reasonable  doubt,  I  repeat,  that  we 
have  been  raised  to  this  lofty  pinnacle  of  earthly 
grandeur,  by  a  train  of  events,  and  a  succession  of 
victories,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  nations,  not 
owing  to  unquestioned  pre-eminence  in  valour,  or 
superiority  of  discipline,  or  higher  strategical  skill,  or 
the  advantages  of  position,  or  overwhelming  num- 
bers, or  a  more  powerful  materiel;  for  in  several  of 
those  pre-requisites  of  victory  we  have  been  not  superior, 
in  others  manifestly  inferior,  to  our  foes.     Yet  in  all 
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our  conflicts  during  the  half  century  now  drawing  to  a 
close^  we  have  ever  come  off  victorious;  for,  whether 
among  the  fastnesses  of  Spain,  or  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo,  under  the  batteries  of  Algiers,  or  amid  the 
unhealthy  swamps  of  Ava,  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  or 
in  the  defiles  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
or  by  the  waters  of  its  now  more  celebrated  tributary 
stream,  in  all,  through  all,  have  we  been  upheld, 

"  Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit 


Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem." 

Views  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  advocated  in  the 
course  of  this  essay,  must  have  ere  now  presented 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  those,  who,  by  position, 
qualifications,  and  experience,  are  peculiarly  qualified 
to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  such  matters.  When  weTBl 
find  universities,  in  general  so  abhorrent  from  change, 
instituting  schools  of  engineering  and  chemical  science, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  concession  is  made  not 
alone  to  the  wants  of  the  time,  but  to  the  behests  of  an 
imperious  necessity.  Nor  was  it,  we  may  be  certain, 
without  full  deliberation,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
universities  of  Dublin  and  Durham,*  sanctioned,  with 
far-seeing  sagacity,  such  an  innovation  on  the  customary 
routine  of  academic  studies.  Turning  our  eyes  in 
another  direction,  we  behold  a  noble  institution  founded 


*"I  may  add,  that  our  university  may  claim  the  attention,  not  of  the  clergy  only, 
but  of  the  laity  throughout  the  North ;  especially  of  the  middle  classes  in  this 
diocese,  and  in  the  manufacturing  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The'institu- 
tion  of  a  class  for  engineering  students,  which  first  took  place  in  the  university  of 
Durham,  renders  it  peculiarly  eligible  as  a  place  of  Education  for  the  laity." 
Extract  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  recent  Charge. 
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on  the  basis  of  religious  truth,  combining  in  harmonious 
proportion  the  excellencies  of  our  older  systems,  with 
the  improvements  of  the  new.  Nor  has  its  success  been 
unworthy  of  its  merits;  the  pupils  of  King's  College, 
London,  have  been  always  highly  distinguished;  whether 
we  take  as  a  test,  the  attainment  of  university  honours, 
or  the  skill  displayed  in  the  practical  applications  of 
science.*  Nor  is  it  strange  that  its  success  should  have 
been  such;  for  it  has  ever  been  among  the  primary 
objects  of  its  council,  to  secure  for  their  professorships 
the  services  of  men  among  the  most  celebrated  and 
efficient.  Other  institutions  also,  of  more  recent  origin, 
have  been  established  with  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
The  college  for  civil  engineers  at  Putney,  restricting 
its  attention  to  those  pursuits  which  bear  upon  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  collateral  arts,  has  laid  down  an 

*  In  the  report  from  the  Council  of  King's  College,  London,  to  the  Annual 
Court  of  Governors  and  Proprietors  for  the  present  year,  after  referring  to  the 
causes  to  whose  influence  they  attribute  their  present  prosperity,  the  council 
proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  The  Department  of  General  Literature  and 
Science  continues  to  receive  reflected  honour  from  its  students  when  removed 
to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge,  during  the  present 
year,  Mr.  Hensley  was  Senior  Wrangler  and  first  Smith's  Prizeman,  and  four 
other  students  were  wranglers;  one  was  placed  in  the  first  class  in  Classics ;  six 
obtained  Fellowships,  two  in  Trinity  College  and  four  in  other  colleges  of  that 
university.    At  Oxford,  two  have  been  elected  students  of  Christ  Church, 

"  The  anticipations  which  the  council  expressed  in  their  last  report,  respecting 
the  Department  of  the  Applied  Sciences,  have  been  fully  realized.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  value  of  a  system,  which  combines  scientific  with  practical 
instruction,  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  the  approval  of  eminent  engineers,  the 
efiiciency  of  this  department  will  be  still  more  extended."  When  the  report  was 
read  (April  the  24th,  1846)  the  numbers  were,— 

In  the  College  department 239 

In  the  Medical  department 214 

In  the  School 502 

Total 955 
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admirable  course  of  practical  science,  extending  overai 
period  of  three  years :  and  such  has  been  its  progress,! 
that  although  it  has  existed  for  little  more  than  ^ve 
years,  (in  which  period  it  has  had  to  struggle  with 
many  difficulties,)  and  its  terms  are  high,  it  numbers 
nearly  eighty  pupils.  Still  more  recently  has  been 
founded  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,*  having  as  its 
sole  object  to  give  practical  instruction  in  chemical 
science,  with  every  prospect  of  success  and  consequent 
utility.  The  plan  here  proposed  is  not  merely  to  talk  to 
the  pupils  about  chemistry ;  they  are  individually 
engaged  in  performing  chemical  experiments,  in  con- 


*  The  plan  of  establishing  institutions  for  giving  instruction  in  special  depart- 
ments of  science,  while  attended  with  some  advantages,  is  open  to  very  grave 
objections.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  plan  but  little  consistent  with  economy. 
Where  only  one  subject  is  taught  —  Chemistry  for  example  —  the  numbers 
attending  such  a  college  must  be,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  com- 
paratively small;  while  the  expenses  necessarily  involved  in  conducting  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  are  but  little  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  pupils, — 
the  same  staff  of  ofiicials  having  to  be  paid,  the  same  building  to  be  kept  up,  &c. 
Besides,  it  may  be  very  fairly  questioned  whether  it  is,  under  any  aspect,  a  judicious 
plan  to  take  up  any  one  department  of  science,  and  to  give  instruction  in  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  others.  Such  a  system  tends  rather  to  contract  the  mind,  than 
to  expand  it;  for  although  it  may  be,  perhaps,  unavoidable,  that  a  man  should 
professionally  devote  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  some  one  department  of 
science,  yet  it  is  highly  necessary,  on  that  very  ground,  that  he  should  acquire  a 
general  knowledge  of  most.  To  educate  him  otherwise  is  in  some  measure  to 
reduce  him  to  the  state  of  the  artizan,  who  spends  ihe  greater  part  of  a  lifetime  in 
the  unvarying  repetition  of  some  one  mechanical  operation.  On  other  grounds, 
too,  the  establishment  of  great  central  institutions,  for  the  cultivation  of  science 
in  general,  seems  preferable.  Such  would  allow  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour  to  be  carried  out  to  a  great  extent;  would  admit  a  more  perfect  classifica- 
tion  of  the  pupils;  would  afford  a  higher  scale  of  remuneration  to  the  professors; 
and  they  would  consequently  be  in  a  position  to  select  from  a  higher  range  of  talent, 
and  to  secure  the  services  of  men  the  most  eminent  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. This  would  again  react  upon  the  public;  and,  in  securing  their  con- 
fidence, would  still  more  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  In  truth,  this 
view  is  by  no  means  a  theoretical  one;  it  is  merely  a  generalisation  of  the  con- 
clusion deduced  from  the  fact  —  that  such  a  system  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
full  operation  at  King's  College,  London. 
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ducting  processes  each  for  himself,  and  in  acquiring  that 
tact  and  nicety  of  manipulation,  which  no  merely  oral 
or  written  instructions — however  voluminous  or  lucid  — 
could  bestow.  With  somewhat  similar  objects  has  been 
originated,  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester, 
where  the  science  of  organic  chemistry  and  its  applica- 
tion to  agricultural  purposes  is  made  a  leading  feature 
in  their  course.  Other  schools  and  colleges  too,  proposing 
to  themselves  like  objects,  are  being  established.  But 
how  can  a  few  such  institutions  be  considered  as  in  any 
sense  affording  an  adequate  supply  to  the  educational 
wants  of  this  great  country  ?  They  serve  rather  the 
purpose  of  models,  to  show  what  education  at  the 
present  time  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, than  as  in  themselves  producing  any  marked 
change  upon  the  education  of  the  middle  classes. 
Were  they  a  hundred  times  more  numerous,  we  should 
scarcely  say  that  the  educational  wants  of  this  great 
section  of  the  community  were  too  amply  provided  for, 
when  we  recollect  that  two  universities,  consisting  of 
forty-one  colleges  and  halls,  flanked  by  a  host  of 
grammar  schools,  some  of  them  more  worthy  of  the 
name  of  colleges  than  that  of  schools,  with  countless 
private  academies  and  establishments  of  all  sorts,  are 
not  found  more  than  sufficient  for  perfecting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  professional  and  higher  classes.  Surely  it 
cannot,  with  any  semblance  of  truth,  be  alleged,  that 
any  adequate  provision,  or,  indeed,  any  provision  at 
all,  is  made  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  those 
powerful  and  numerous  sections  of  tlie  population  upon 
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whose  principles,  intelligence,  and  general  well-being 
the  prosperity  of  England,  under  Divine  Providence, 
chiefly  rests. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  truly  asserted,  that,  in  all 
quarters,  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
belonging  to  certain  spheres  of  active  life  is  practically 
denied,  or  a  suitable  education  to  insure  that  preparation 
unprovided  for.  Hail ey bury  and  Addiscombe  testify  to 
the  fact,  that  the  East  India  Company  does  not  con- 
sider a  common  school  education  as  sufficient,  nor  an 
university  one  as  suitable,  for  the  education  of  their 
civil  or  military  servants.  The  same  remark  holds 
with  respect  to  the  Crown,  which,  by  the  establishment 
of  colleges  at  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Portsmouth,  and 
elsewhere,  recognizes  the  truth  of  the  same  position  ; 
yet,  in  all  Lancashire,*  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole 

*  The  following  judicious  observations  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Taylor,  They 
are  given  at  full  length,  as  to  abridge  them  would  only  weaken  their  force. — "  I 
have  always  regarded,  as  very  little  short  of  a  national  calamity,  the  almost  total 
want  of  the  means  for  a  mercantile  and  commercial  education  in  this  country.  The 
various  endowed  schools  throughout  England  were  originally  instituted,  not 
merely  to  ti*ain  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  but  also  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
general  information  throughout  the  country.  The  founders  deduced  their 
standard  from  the  clerical  profession,  because,  in  their  day,  the  clergy  formed  the 
only  class  which  held  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  It  was  natural 
that  they  should  limit  their  attention  to  the  only  form  of  learning  existing  in 
their  day ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  ihey  did  not  anticipate  the  social  changes 
which  rendered  the  acquisition  of  other  and  more  varied  information  not  only 
desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  During  the  last  half  century,  a  silent  but 
important  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  educational  wants  of  the  community, 
and  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  accommodate  the  scholastic  systems  of  our 
ancestors  to  the  new  circumstances  of  the  present,  and  the  new  prospects  of  the 
rising  generation.  Schools  being  established  to  train  the  mind  for  the  employ- 
ments that  must  engage  its  faculties  in  maturity,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
any  great  revolution  in  the  business  of  active  life,  any  larger  and  more  varied 
demand  on  the  intellectual  powers,  must  call  for  a  wider  extension  of  the  cycle 
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of  the  manufacturing  districts,  there  is  not  a  single 
college  or  public  institution  similar  in  its  plan  to  the 
college  for  civil  engineers  at  Putney,  or  to  the 
"  Department  of  general  instruction  in  the  applied 
sciences,"  of  King's  College,  London;  nor  any  public 
provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  those  indispensable 
branches  of  knowledge  so  often  referred  too ;  —  a  fact, 
that,  standing  alone,  would  appear  almost  incredible,  but 
which,  kept  in  countenance  by  other  facts  of  the  same 
nature,  seems  natural  and  expectable.  There  are, 
doubtless,  what  may  be  called  commercial  schools,  in 
considerable  numbers,  that  is,  schools  where  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught,  but  these  in  no 
respect  meet  the  wants  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages. 


of  school  instniction,  and  a  change  in  the  system  of  preparatory  training,  pro- 
portioned to  the  change  in  the  objects  on  which  the  trained  mind  will  have  to  be 
exercised.  It  is  an  aphorism  nearly  as  old  as  man  himself,  that  the  requirements 
of  youth  should,  as  much  as  possible,  correspond  with  the  requirements  of  life. 
The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  active  business  of  life  may  be 
described  in  one  sentence.  Trade  and  commerce  have  become  professions;  nay, 
more,  they  have  become  professions  requiring  a  range  of  information  as  wide,  a 
tact  in  application  as  ready,  and  a  discretion  in  choice  as  acute,  as  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions which  have  been  hitherto  exclusively  called  '  The  Learned.'  In  every 
branch  of  industry,  the  head  that  plans  becomes  daily  of  more  importance  than 
the  hand  that  executes :  mental  power  is  far  more  in  demand  than  physical  force 
or  manual  dexterity :  the  tradesman's  interests  extend  far  beyond  his  shop;  the 
processes  of  art  must  be  referred  to  the  principles  of  science,  and  not  received 
from  vague  traditions  or  casual  experiments.  Scientific  knowledge  has  ceased  to 
be  a  luxury,  it  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  :  every  man  who  enters  into  busi- 
ness finds  large  demands  for  it  at  his  very  first  step ;  and  it  is  therefore  obviously 
indispensable  that  he  should  possess  the  supply  necessary  to  meet  such  a  requi- 
sition. I  should  be  very  much  puzzled  if  I  were  asked  to  point  out  a  dozen 
schools  in  the  country,  where  youth  could  obtain  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  the  best  calculated  to  train  them  for  a  life  of  commerce  and 
active  business.  In  plain  terms,  the  manufacturing  youth  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  are  not  trained  for  the  order  to  which  they  must  eventually 
belong."  —  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  Lancashire,  by 
W.  C.  Taylor,  I.L.D.,  London,  1842,  p.  275. 
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Again,  contrast  the  relative  importance  attached  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  Design  in  this  country,  and 
on  the  Continent.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  tlian  barely  allude  to  this  very  important  subject. 
To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  much  neglected 
branch  of  education,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation is  accessible,  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  *^  Arts  and 
Manufactures,"  and  printed  in  their  Report  presented 
in  the  year  1836.  We  can  quote  but  very  briefly  from 
its  pages.     In  their  report  they  observe  :  — 

"  In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject  before  them,  the  committee  advert 
with  regret  to  the  inference  they  are  obliged  to  draw  from  the  testimony  they  have 
received ;  that,  from  the  highest  branches  of  poetical  design,  down  to  the  lowest 
connexion  between  design  and  manufactures,  the  arts  have  received  little 
encouragement  in  this  country.  In  many  despotic  countries,  far  more  develop- 
ment has  been  given  to  genius,  and  greater  encouragement  to  industry,  by  a  more 
liberal  diffusion  of  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  arts.  Yet  to  us,  a  peculiarly 
manufacturing  nation,  the  connexion  betM'een  art  and  manufactures  is  most 
important;  and  for  this  merely  economical  reason  (were  there  no  higher  motive), 
it  equally  imports  us  to  encourage  art  in  its  loftier  attributes,  since  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  more  exalted  branches  of  design  tends  to  advance  the 
humblest  pursuits  of  industry,  while  the  connexion  of  art  with  manufacture  has 
often  developed  the  genius  of  the  greatest  masters  in  design." 

Mr.  Morrison,  M.P.,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee,  with  great  truth  observes :  — 

"  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  while,  in  small  states, 
where  there  are  scarcely  any  manufactures,  one  hears  of  schools  of  design,  yet  in 
this  country,  at  the  head  of  the  manufactures  of  the  world,  and  where  it  would  be 
of  the  most  importance,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

He  also  states,  — 

"  I  have  felt  so  much  the  want  of  such  institutions,  especially  since  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  and  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures, 
knowing  our  inferiority  was  altogether  in  the  art  of  design,  that  seeing  the  thing 
was  not  done,  I  have  myself  offered  to  assist  in  the  establishment,  in  London,  of  a 
school  of  art  connected  with  manufacture."  The  same  witness  also  takes  notice  of 
the  fact,  that  "the  scientific  education  among  the  middle  classes  in  France  is  far 
superior  to  that  afforded  in  this  country." 
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Again  the  committee  remark, — 

"  It  appears  to  the  committee  most  desirable,  with  a  view  to  extend  a  love,  a 
knowledge  of  art  among  the  people,  that  the  principles  of  design  should  form  a 
portion  of  any  permanent  system  of  national  education.  Such  elementary  instruc- 
tion should  be  based  on  an  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  form,  by  the  adoption 

of  a  bold  style  of  geometrical  drawing It  is  with  regret  that  your 

committee  notice  the  neglect  of  any  general  instruction,  even  in  the  history  of  art, 
at  our  universities  and  public  schools;  an  omission  long  ago  noticed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind." 

In  truth,  the  Fine  Arts  are  looked  upon  hj  us  more 
as  a  species  of  expensive  amusement,  accessible  only  to 
the  affluent,  and  to  be  cultivated  by  the  indolent,  than 
as  a  refined  instrument  of  mental  training,  peculiarly 
valuable  as  affording  a  means  of  acting  on  those 
emotions  of  our  nature,  which,  lying  far  out  of  the  way 
of  ordinary  stimulants,  are  in  danger  of  pining  away 
through  desuetude.  Strange !  that  while  we  cultivate 
to  such  an  extent,  and  with  so  much  accuracy,  the 
language  and  modes  of  thought  of  that  incomparable 
people  —  the  Greeks,  we  should  so  little  regard  those 
tastes  which  they  cherished,  and  those  arts  which  they 
carried  to  such  unrivalled  perfection.  It  is  well  known 
how  highly  they  valued  the  arts  of  painting,  statuary, 
architecture,  and  music ;  indeed,  of  so  much  importance 
was  the  latter  held  by  them,  so  indispensable  as  an 
instrument  of  education,  that  Polybius*  seriously  under- 
takes to  prove,  that  the  ferocity  and  unpolished  manners 
of  the  Cynaetheans  (a  people  of  Arcadia)  were  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  their  neglect  of  music.  He  says, 
"It  may  be  useful  to  inquire  whence  it  could  arise  that 
the  people  of  this  single  city,  though  confessed  to  be 
Arcadians,  should,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  that  people, 

♦  POLYBius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
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be  noted  for  the  savage  roughness  of  their  lives  and 
manners,  and  distinguished  by  their  wickedness  and 
cruelty  above  all  the  Greeks.  In  my  judgment,  then, 
this  difference  has  happened  from  no  other  cause  than 
that  the  Cynaetheans  were  the  firvSt  and  only  people 
among  the  Arcadians  who  threw  away  that  institution 
which  their  ancestors  had  established  with  the  greatest 
wisdom,  and  with  a  nice  regard  to  the  natural  genius 
and  peculiar  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  I 
mean  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  music,  which  is 
useful  indeed  in  every  state,  but  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  people  of  Arcadia." 

The  means  of  cultivating  the  moral  emotions  are  in 
general  so  circumscribed,  compared  with  the  wide  selec- 
tion we  can  make  in  our  choice  of  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  developing  the  intellectual  powers,  that  no 
government,  which  regards  the  humanizing  of  the  people 
as  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  would  neglect 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  such 
an  object. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  views  taken  in  these  pages 
be  correct,  and  that  the  arguments  are  based  on  truth, 
the  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself;  —  where  is  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  to  be  discovered  —  or 
how,  if  discovered,  can  it  be  applied  ?  To  find  fault  is 
an  easy  and  thankless  oflSce,  to  which  any  one  is  compe- 
tent. It  falls  but  to  the  lot  of  few  to  suggest  an  effectual 
and  practicable  remedy  for  acknowledged  evils. 

It  is  then  with  no  little  diffidence,  that  the  following 
views  are  thrown  out  for  consideration;  views  that  are 
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the  result  of  some  thought,  no  little  experience,  and 
much  observation. 

It  will  be  plain,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  there  are  at 
least  three  ways  in  which  this  glaring  defect  in  our 
systems  of  National  Education  may  be  obviated,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  the  middle  classes  are  concerned. 
First,  by  a  number  of  private  individuals  forming  them- 
selves into  public  bodies,  incorporated  or  otherwise,  and 
establishing,  on  the  proprietary  plan,  colleges  for  civil 
engineering,  the  study  of  history  and  of  modern 
languages,  and  the  applications  of  practical  science,  — 
somewhat  analogous  in  their  constitution  and  objects  to 
the  college,  at  Putney,  *^For  civil  engineers,  and  of 
general  practical  and  scientific  education,"  or  to  the 
''Department  of  general  instruction  in  the  applied 
sciences"  at  King's  College  London,  or  to  the  "Schools 
of  engineering"  in  the  universities  of  Dublin,  or  Durham. 
Or,  secondly,  the  Church  might  establish  such  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  connexion  with  the 
universities,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  already 
in  operation  at  the  universities  of  Dublin  and  Durham ; 
and  in  this  way  superintend  and  control  the  education 
of  those  destined  either  for  the  "learned"  or  "industrial 
professions."  Or  lastly,  such  institutions  might  be 
founded  by  the  State.  We  shall,  as  briefly  as  the  sub- 
ject will  admit  of,  discuss  these  plans  seriatim. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  founding  such 
colleges,  through  the  instrumentality  of  proprietary 
bodies,  it  may  be  observed,  that  what  would  seem 
at   first   sight    the    great   obstacle   to    such   a   course. 
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is  in  fact  one  of  the  least.  I  allude  to  the  difficalty' 
that  might  be  apprehended  of  procuring  funds  for  such 
objects.  Ample  experience  has  clearly  shown,  that 
money,  almost  to  any  amount,  may  be  obtained  in  this 
country  for  educational  purposes.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  £10,000  subscribed  for  one  college,  £20,000  for 
another,  £30,000  for  a  third,  and  now  another  is  in 
progress,  which  calls  for  no  less  than  £60,000,  with  but 
little  doubt  of  obtaining  it.*  ^^h 

Munificent,  nay  princely  donations,  and  that  too"^* 
not  in  a  few  scattered  instances,  but  in  numberless 
cases,  have  been  made  by  private  individuals  towards 
educational  purposes  of  this  nature.  The  great  diffi- 
culty that  has  been  always  hitherto  experienced  with 
regard  to  institutions  of  this  kind,  is  not  in  constructing 
and  setting  them  in  motion,  but  in  keeping  them  for  any 
length  of  time  in  working  order. 

The  first  objection  that  presents  itself  to  the  success 
of  such  a  scheme,  is  the  want  of  any  legitimate  authority 
on  the  part  of  such  voluntary  associations,  to  lay  down 
a  fixed  plan  of  education,  novel  in  so  many  of  its 
features.  What  right  has  a  private  body,  the  public 
would  say,  to  make  innovations  on  that,  which  has 
been  established  for  centuries?  a  system  that  has 
produced  so  many  of  the  truly  great,  sanctioned 
as  it  is  by  such  venerable  names,  and  upheld  by 
so  many  grave,  learned,  and  pious  men  ?  We  will 
none  of  it !  Somewhat  allied  to  this  feeling,  (but  yet 
at  the  same  time  distinct  from  it,  since  the  one  springs 

*  Marlborough  College. 
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from  a  noble  source — a  veneration  for  antiquity — the 
other  from  the  mimetic  principles  of  our  nature,)  is  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  so  many  parents  to  have  their  sons 
associating  with  tliose  of  the  aristocracy  at  a  public 
school;  who  seem  to  forget,  that  as  their  destinations  in 
life  are  to  diverge  so  very  widely,  the  same  course  of 
preparatory  training  cannot  be  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  each. 

Again,  besides  the  prejudices  that  spring  from  the 
admiration  of  antiquity,  and  from  a  proneness  to  imita- 
tion, there  is  still  another.  Men  immersed  in  the  toils 
and  busy  cares  of  active  life  have  not  the  will — even 
were  they  competent  —  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  respective  merits  of  rival  theories  of  education,  or  to 
discuss  their  competing  claims  to  public  support.  They 
behold  every  where  one  system  in  operation.  For 
themselves,  they  cannot  see  much  utility  upon  the  face 
of  it,  but  there  are  doubtless,  they  believe,  many  good 
and  suflScient  arguments  in  its  favour,  which  would 
become  apparent,  and  would  carry  conviction  with  them, 
were  they  to  examine  into  it.  It  has  been  profoundly 
remarked,  by  the  author  of  the  preliminary  dissertation 
on  the  progress  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  in  the 
EncyclopaBdia  Britannica,  where  he  borrows  the  leading 
idea  from  Bentham,  that  "  to  men  prepossessed  with  a 
blind  veneration  for  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  strongly 
impressed  with  a  conviction  that  every  thing  they  see 
around  them  is  the  result  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors,  the  very  existence  of  a  legal  principle, 
or   of  an   established   custom,  becomes   an    argument 

12 
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in  its  favour;  and  an  argument  to  which  no  reply' 
can  be  made,  but  by  tracing  it  to  some  acknowledged 
prejudice,  or  to  a  form  of  society  so  different  from  that 
existing  at  present,  that  the  same  considerations  which 
serve  to  account  for  its  first  origin  demonstrate  indirectly 
the  expediency  of  now  accommodating  it  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  mankind."  A^H 

The  next  objection,  which  may  be  considered  a  corol-^^^ 
lary  from  the  foregoing,  is  the  absence  of  permanency 
or  uniformity  in  such  establishments ;  every  college,  at 
the  whim  of  its  council,  principal,  or  professors,  being 
able  to  lay  down  its  own  course  of  study,  to  alter  it  at 
pleasure,  and  trim  its  course  in  compliance  with  every 
passing  puff  of  popular  caprice.  In  the  present  insti- 
tutions, conducted  as  they  are,  such  an  evil  is  scarcely 
felt,  as  the  universities,  those  great  central  luminaries, 
control  the  motions  and  limit  the  perturbations  of  these 
smaller  bodies  which  revolve  about  them.  Another 
still  more  fatal  objection  would  be,  the  absence  of  any 
effectual  guarantee  for  permanency  or  stability  of  pur- 
pose, in  colleges  designed  for  the  more  comprehensive 
training  here  suggested.  There  would  always  be  found 
in  them  a  tendency  to  approximate  to,  and  coalesce 
with,  the  more  popular  and  more  remunerative  methods 
of  education.  What  guarantee  would  any  subscriber 
have  (and  this  is  not  a  matter  of  probable  anticipation, 
but  of  established  fact)  that  he  should  not  live  to  see 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  institution,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  money,  his  time,  and  his  influence, 
changed,  if  not  professedly,  at  all  events  virtually,  from 
those  he  had  exclusively  supported  ? 
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I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  deny,  that  in 
a  very  wealthy  and  commercial  neighbourhood,  where 
the  population  would  be  adequate  to  tlie  efficient  support 
of  such  an  institution,  without  looking  for  aid  from  more 
distant  quarters ;  where  the  proprietary  body,  by  their 
known  zeal,  liberality,  energy,  and  prudence,  had 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  and,  moreover, 
where  its  objects  were  not  vaguely  described,  but 
strictly  defined ;  and  further  yet,  where  its  fundamental 
principles  were  sound,  and  in  accordance  with  Christian 
truth,  —  such  a  college  might  doubtless  be  started  with 
the  probability  of  obtaining  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
For  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  valid  reason,  why  the 
sons  of  our  commercial  aristocracy,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase,  are  to  be  precluded  from  obtaining  an  education 
corresponding,  in  some  measure  at  least,  with  that  given 
at  the  universities.  It  cannot  surely  be  asserted,  with 
any  semblance  of  truth,  that  a  knowledge  of  Mathe- 
matics, —  even  in  their  higher  departments,  so  necessary 
to  the  Actuary,  and  to  others  commercially  engaged, — 
or  of  the  principles  of  Mechanics,  or  of  Chemistry,  or  of 
Political  Economy,  are  in  any  sense  as  necessary  to  the 
Clergyman  as  they  are  to  the  Merchant;  yet  is  the 
former  compelled,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  give  several  years  of  the  most  untiring  appli- 
cation to  studies  of  this  kind,  while  the  latter  is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  attending  to  them  at  all. 

There  can  not,  I  apprehend,  be  any  valid  argument, 
any  grave  pretence  alleged,  why  a  young  man  of  ample 
means  and  ample  leisure,  intended  for  a  commercial 
life,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  become  a  guest  at 
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the  university  feast,  should  therefore  sit  down  and  con- 
tentedly batten  on  the  mere  husks  of  education.  Nor 
should  it  be  held  a  satisfactory  reason,  that,  because 
certain  subjects  are  excluded  from  school  teaching,  not 
as  being  useless,  but  on  the  express  ground  that  they 
may  be  learned  afterwards  at  college,  he,  who  means 
not  to  proceed  to  college  at  all,  should  therefore  remain 
in  a  state  of  uncomplaining  ignorance  without  them. 
But  to  return ;  granting  the  probability  of  an  institution 
so  specially  circumstanced  becoming  even  highly  suc- 
cessful, the  moral  universality  of  the  general  proposition 
is  but  little  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two 
such  possible  isolated  exceptions.  On  those,  then,  as 
also  other  grounds  which  our  limits  preclude  us  from 
entering  on,  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition  may 
be  safely  assumed ;  that  proprietary  bodies,  however 
valuable  they  may  be,  as  auxiliaries,  and  this  is  their 
proper  sphere,  can  scarcely  found  or  conduct  such 
institutions  with  any  very  favourable  prospects  of  per- 
manent success.  ] 
In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  founding  such 
institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Church, — 
the  universities,  her  most  legitimate  representatives, 
(at  least  in  her  legislative  capacity  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  that  function,)  have  declined  (at  all  events  the 
Oxford  has)  to  make  any  change  in  their  academical 
system.  It  is  known  to  the  public,  through  the  columns 
of  the  public  journals,  that,  some  short  time  ago,  a  fll 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  heads  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  present  deficiencies 
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aud  short-comings  of  university  education.  The  memo- 
rial, after  alluding  to  the  exertions  that  have  been  made, 
and  are  now  making,  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  this  country,  goes  on  to 
say,  "  Our  universities  take  up  education  where  our 
schools  leave  it,  yet  no  one  can  say  that  they  have  been 
strengthened  or  extended,  whether  by  clergy  or  laity,  in 
proportion  to  the  growing  population  of  the  country, 
its   increasing   empire,    or    deepening    responsibilities. 

We  are  anxious  to  suggest  that  the  link 

which  we  find  thus  missing  in  the  chain  of  improvement 
should  be  supplied,  by  rendering  academical  education 
accessible  to  the  sons  of  parents  whose  incomes  are  too 
narrow  for  the  scale  of  expenditure  at  present  prevailing 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  that  this  should  be  done  through  the  addition  of 
new  departments  to  existing  colleges,  or,  if  necessary, 
by  the  foundation  of  new  collegiate  bodies.  .... 
If  such  a  plan  of  improvement  be  entertained  by 
the  authorities  of  Oxford,  the  details  of  its  execution 
would  remain  to  be  considered.  On  these  we  do  not 
venture  to  enter,  but  desire  to  record  our  readiness, 
whenever  the  matter  may  proceed  further,  to  aid,  by  our 
personal  exertions  or  pecuniary  contributions,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  design  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
so  clearly  seem  to  require." 

Yet  has  this  memorial,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
such  friends  to  education  as  Lord  Ashley,  Lord 
Sandon,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,    and   many   other    eminent    individuals,    not 
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been  responded  to.  It  may  indeed  be  very  safely 
questioned,  whether  the  evil  could  be  met  in  this  way. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  universities,  while  more 
sharply  defining  the  outlines  of  certain  favoured  objects 
of  academical  investigation,  by  casting  a  stronger  light 
upon  their  structures,  are  yet  hourly  contracting  the 
field  of  view,  and  throwing  out  of  sight  altogether  other  M 
subjects,  and  other  pursuits  too,  not  perhaps  inferior, 
either  as  regards  the  true  interests  of  humanity,  or  as 
sharpening  the  intellectual  perceptions,  or  as  expanding 
and  cherishing  those  emotions  and  affections  which  will 
ever  draw  the  broad  line  of  separation  between  Man  con- 
stituted as  he  is,  and  a  mere  calculating  machine.  As 
confirmatory  of  this  view,  we  find,  from  the  recent  returns 
made  by  the  university  professors,  in  obedience  to  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  professorships,  held 
in  general  by  very  eminent  men,  have  dwindled  down  to 
mere  sinecures  3  that  auditors  have  ceased  to  attend, 
where  attendance  is  not  followed  by  any  equivalent 
academical  distinction;  and  that  very  few  there  are, — 
with  the  broad  highway  of  worldly  ambition,  so  fasci- 
nating to  the  mind  of  youth,  opening  to  their  view,  and 
leading  to  fame,  and  eminence,  and  power,  their  onward 
career  cheered  by  the  applause  of  admiring  thousands, — 
who  will  turn  aside,  and  enter  on  the  lonely  path,  which 
leads  in  calm  seclusion,  along  its  devious  and  tangled 
course,  to  the  humble  haunts  of  lowly  science. 
Lord  Bacon  long  ago  remarked,  "  Amongst  so  many 
great  foundations  of  colleges  in  Europe,  I  find  it 
strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and 
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none  left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large."  And  this, 
too,  when  the  evil  had  not  reached  its  present  mag- 
nitude,—  when  no  one  or  two  departments  of  human 
knowledge  were  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  a  host  of 
others. 

Nor  should  it  reasonably  excite  surprise  if  the  Church 
would  shrink  from  such  a  task,  since,  in  a  case  where 
she  was  much  more  imperatively  called  upon  to  act, 
and  where,  with  laudable  zeal,  she  was  most  zealously 
disposed  to  undertake  and  discharge  an  onerous  duty, 
peculiarly  and  appropriately  her's — the  education  of  the 
masses  —  she  was  met  by  calumny,  by  invective,  and 
by  grossly  unfounded  insinuations ;  and  that  on  the 
part  of  those  from  whom  a  very  different  course  of  action 
might  have  been  fairly  anticipated.  The  Church  must 
act  then,  in  this  matter,  if  her  exertions  are  to  be 
followed  by  success,  in  conjunction  with  some  more 
powerful  body ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  plan  that  now  remains  to  be  discussed  —  that  of 
founding  such  institutions  by  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  superintend  and  direct  education.  It 
claims  the  exclusive  privilege  of  punishing  crime ;  why 
then  shrink  from  and  repudiate  the  nobler  one  of  pre- 
venting it,  at  least  so  far  as  it  can  be  efiected 
by  merely  human  means  ?  The  government  of  any 
other  country  of  Europe  (where  such  matters  create 
any  interest  at  all),  looks  on  the  control  and  direction 
of  education  as  one  its  primary  functions.  Nor  does 
it   appear    that  any  well   grounded  argument  can   be 
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assigned,  why  the  foundation  of  such  institutions  should 
necessarily  involve  any  considerable  outlay  of  public 
money.  Tlieir  self-supporting  character  would  be 
the  best  test  of  their  efficiency,  and  of  the  want  to  be 
supplied.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  the 
present  day,  in  Germany,  that  of  Gottingen,  was 
founded  by  the  state,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  expense. 
There  is  apparently  then  no  valid  reason,  why  such 
academical  institutions,  countenanced  by  the  Crown, 
should  not  pay  their  own  expenses,  as  well  as  schools  of 
medicine  or  surgery.  But  we  may  go  further,  and  say, 
that  even  granting  that  the  establishment  of  such 
academical  institutions  would  involve  a  considerable 
outlay  of  public  money,  one  such  discovery  as  that  of 
Arkwright,  or  of  Watt,  would  reimburse  the  nation  a 
hundred  times  over  for  any  such  expenditure.  But  as 
the  hope  of  such  signal  discoveries  can  at  best  be  shown 
to  be  no  more  than  probable,  it  will  better  serve  our 
purpose  to  prove  that,  even  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  (for  such  views  must  not  be  in  the  present  age 
neglected  by  him  who  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
public,)  the  saving  effected  in  works  of  private  advantage 
or  of  public  benefit,  would  amply  compensate  any  outlay 
on  such  a  plan  of  education.  For  it  must  be  recollected 
that  many  works,  such  as  bridges,  domes,  embankments, 
&c.,  may  be  well  likened  to  a  chain,  whose  strength  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  its  weakest  link :  therefore  any 
unscientific  expenditure  either  of  labour  or  material, 
under  the  vague  notion  of  strengthening  certain  parts 
above  the  mean  or  average  strength  of  the  structure 
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is  needlessly  wasted.  We  may  illustrate  our  argument 
in  this  way ;  if  we  apply  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to 
secure  a  state  of  equilibrium,  which  can  be  as  effectually 
provided  for  by  a  weight  of  one  pound,  it  is  clear  that 
the  remaining  nine  pounds  are  useless.  It  is  not  meant 
to  be  asserted,  that  professional  distinction,  or  the  future 
development  of  physical  discovery,  are  in  any  sense  the 
greatest  advantages  that  might  be  anticipated  from  such 
foundations^  but  arguments  popular  from  their  appeal  to 
the  vulgar  and  narrow  minded  considerations  of  an 
utilitarian  expediency,  can  be  most  appropriately  met  on 
their  own  ground,  and  shown  to  be  even  there  fallacious. 
The  great,  the  pre-eminent  advantage,  that  the 
Crown  would  enjoy  above  any  voluntary  association 
of  private  individuals,  is,  that  it  could  exert  the 
power  of  legalizing  the  education  of  the  industrial  pro- 
fessions. It  needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked,  that  at 
present,  a  scientific  or  commercial  education,  as  such,  is 
not  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land,  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  professional  education  of  the  Clergyman  or 
Lawyer  is  acknowledged,  an  education  which  invests 
them  with  certain  rights  and  privileges,  substantial 
entities  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In  like  manner  the 
education  of  the  Surgeon,  the  Apothecary,  the  Solicitor, 
the  Proctor,  &c.  &c.,  may  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  courts  of  law,  and  become  the  subject  of  legal 
adjudication.  It  may  be  justly  asked,  why  should  not 
the  system  of  five  or  seven  years  apprenticeship  be  done 
away  with  altogether,  or  at  least  have  its  duration  very 
much  curtailed  ?     We  do  not  find   that  the  Military 
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Engineer,  who  learns  his  business  as  a  profession, 
inferior  in  science  or  practical  skill  to  the  Civil  Engineer, 
who  learns  his  art  as  a  trade ;  nor  is  the  surgical  skill 
of  our  practitioners,  who  study  surgery  as  a  pro- 
fession, below  that  of  their  predecessors,  who  were 
taught  it  through  the  medium  of  an  apprenticeship.       ^flf 

Such  Colleges  might  issue  to  students,  who  had  passed 
through  the  regular  prescribed  course  of  study,  some- 
thing analogous  to  a  degree  or  diploma;  a  formal 
document,  which  should  testify  as  to  the  knowledge  and 
character  of  the  recipient.  How  much  better  and  more 
satisfactory,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  appointments, 
would  a  reference  to  such  documents  be,  than  to  the 
vague  and  often  deceptive  evidence  of  testimonials. 
We  all  know  how  much  the  success  of  a  man  through 
life  may  be  often  fairly  attributed  to  the  rank  his  name 
takes  in  the  university  calendar.  Might  not,  in  a  some- 
what similar  way,  certificates  testifying  to  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency,  become  a  great  object  of  competition, 
a  cheap  and  effectual  mode  of  securing  the  industry  and 
the  zeal  of  the  pupils  of  such  academical  institutions.     4^t 

Again,  the  Crown  would  possess  the  power  of  laying 
down  an  uniform  system  of  education,  throughout  all  its 
colleges  and  schools :  of  providing  for  its  permanency, 
and  securing  its  efficiency,  by  a  well-regulated  scheme 
of  constant  and  searching  visitation.  4^B 

The  Crown,  too,  would  enjoy  the  privilege  of  com- 
manding a  wider  selection  in  the  choice  of  its  officers 
and  professors ;  and  this  even  on  a  lower  scale  of 
pecuniary  remuneration  —  were  such  a  consideration  at 
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all  a  matter  of  moment  —  than  any  merely  proprietary 
body,  however  liberal  and  prudent.     Men  of  eminence 
and    reputation,   from  the  uncertainty  which  so  often 
hangs  over  the  future  destinies  of  proprietary  institu- 
tions, very  often  feel  a  natural  repugnance  to  embark- 
ing in  speculations  of  such  doubtful  ultimate  success. 
Were,   however,    the    prosperity   or   stability   of  such 
colleges  to  be,  to  any  reasonable  amount  of  probability 
adequately  secured,  (as  in  King's  College,  London,  for 
example,)  no  lack  of  first-rate  men  would  be  found 
willing  to  co-operate  in  their  working  and  management. 
To  such,  the  absolute  amount  of  pecuniary  remuneration, 
—  if  at  all  reasonable  —  would  not  be  so  much   an 
object  of  consideration,  as  that  stability  of  tenure,  to 
which   men,  who  devote  themselves  with  earnestness 
and  zeal  to  the  discharge  of  their  professional  duties, 
are  surely  entitled ;  and  that  standing  in  society  which 
their  talents,  their  acquirements,  and  their   character 
might  amply  justify  them  in  claiming,  but  which  the 
Crown,  the  fountain  of  honour  in  this  country,  can  alone 
with  propriety  define.     Such  professorships  would   be 
also,  on  other  grounds,  objects  of  desire ;  as  affording  a 
reasonable  amount  of  leisure  to  men  of  literary  and 
scientific  tastes,  engaged  as  they  usually  are  in  work- 
ing out  veins  of  thought,  perhaps  hitherto  unexplored  ; 
in  pursuing  speculations,  to  which,  unnoticed  and  unre- 
warded although  they  may  be  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
study-worn  disciple  of  science,  mankind  are  not  slow  to 
pay  the  empty  homage  of  the  statue  or  the  cenotaph. 
Yet  still  are  such  not  unrewarded ;   the  Giver  of  all 
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good  has  not  left  them  wliolly  dependent  on  the  niggar 
sympathies  of  uncongenial  minds;  they  have  within 
themselves  a  never-failing  spring  of  enjoyment  pure 
and  undefiled,  not  depending  on  the  capricious  decisions 
of  a  thoughtless  public,  sometimes  cold  in  its  applause, 
always  harsh  in  its  censures,  and  often  remitting  to 
posterity  the  duty  of  wiping  away  that  injustice,  from 
which  it  too,  belike,  shall  not  be  free. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  such  Colleges  would  soon,  by 
increasing  the  supply  beyond  the  demand,  overstock 
the  industrial  professions ;  in  the  same  way  that  we  see 
those  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  surgeon 
overcrowded.  This  question  may  be  easily  placed  in 
such  a  light  as  clearly  to  show  how  unfounded  such 
apprehensions  are.  Those  professions  which  are 
engaged  about  the  laws,  manners,  customs,  habits,  and 
even  climates  of  certain  nations,  are  necessarily  con- 
fined in  their  sphere,  and  local  in  their  action.  As 
examples  of  such,  in  our  own  country,  we  have  all  the 
various  shades  of  the  legal  profession,  and,  in  some 
measure,  even  those  of  the  medical.  The  former  of 
those  pursuits  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
fession, out  of  that  country  to  which  it  is  expressly 
fitted ;  for  the  English  lawyer,  by  merely  crossing  the 
channel,  divests  himself  of  his  legal  character,  and 
finds  his  acquirements,  however  profound,  of  no 
practical  use  in  another  kingdom.  Even  in  the  less 
obvious  case,  that  of  the  physician,  the  treatment  of 
disease  so  much  depends  on  the  characteristics  of 
climate,  and   other  disturbing  causes  peculiar  almos^ 
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to  every  country,  that  the  medical  man  who  may  have 
practised  here,  suppose,  with  much  success,  shall  yet, 
on  proceeding  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  find 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  attentively  studying  the 
characters  and  treatment  of  a  class  of  diseases  altogether 
new  to  him,  and  of  modifying  many  of  his  notions  of 
practice,  in  accordance  with  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed. 

Now,  with  respect  to  those  sciences  which  have  to 
deal  with  the  qualities  of  matter,  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise. The  properties  of  Steam  are  precisely  the  same 
in  India  as  in  England ;  the  laws  of  Mechanics  do  not 
alter  with  the  laws  of  the  countries  through  which  we 
travel ;  nor  do  Chemical  Affinities  vary  from  clime  to 
clime.  To  the  same  effect,  it  was  long  ago  observed 
by  the  greatest  of  reasoners,*  that  while  the  laws  of 
moral  agents  change,  those  of  matter  remain  invariable ; 
that  while,  for  example,  the  laws  of  states  are  in  a 
certain  sense  founded  on  positive  institution,  the  pro- 
perties of  fire  remain  the  same,  whether  in  Persia  or 
in  Greece.  To  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  before 
us  is  easy.  A  profession,  engaged  in  operating  on  the 
properties  of  material  objects  as  its  appropriate  subject, 
is  not  confined  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  to  one 
country  more  than  to  another;  equally  applicable  to  all 
regions,  it  is  not  restricted  to  any.  As  a  simple  con- 
clusion from  these  principles,  it  will  follow,  that  there 
is  no  reason  essentiallv  involved  in  the  nature  of  the 

*  To  ^v(TH  axjv»iTov  )tai  7ravT«^oD  rhv  aiirhv  f'^f*  ^vvctfjiiv'  wcrnf  to  tiv^  XftJ  lyQccct  xai  tj» 
Ilcfcrais  Kuin'  to.  ii  ii>taia  )iivovfJieva  oQwai,  —  ARISTOTLE,  Ethic.  Nicotn.,  lib.  v., 
cap.  7. 
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case,  why  British  science,  skill,  and  genius  should  not 
be  as  widely  diffused  over  the  globe  as  British  capital 
and  enterprise. 

Nor  could  such  institutions  claim  the  support  of  the 
public  at  large,  on  those  higher  and  more  commanding 
grounds,  on  which  the  education  of  that  widely  spread 
pauperism,  daily  acumulating  and  piling  its  enormous 
masses  around  us,  so  imperatively  demands  our  aid ; 
such  institutions,  then,  should  in  no  sense  be  considered 
as  the  proper  objects  of  eleemosynary  dole.  With 
more  propriety,  they  should  be  held  as  analogous  to  our 
universities,  our  naval  and  military  colleges,  &c.  Men 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  for  a  brief  space 
placed  at  their  disposal,  are  more  imperiously  called  on 
to  provide  for  the  education,  and  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition, of  the  poor ;  and  this  not  alone  on  the  higher 
pleas  of  duty  and  of  justice,  but  on  the  lower  ones  of 
safety  and  of  expediency.  Neither  the  ignorance,  nor 
the  recklessness,  nor  the  turbulence  of  those  unmanage- 
able masses  generated  by  our  manufacturing  system,  are 
their  most  appalling  or  their  most  dangerous  features. 
What  is  most  alarming  about  them,  is  the  deadening  of 
those  principles,  the  benumbing  of  those  influences, 
which,  quickening  in  the  minds  and  thrilling  through 
the  nerves  of  other  men,  hold  them  fast  bound  in  the 
invisible  chain  of  human  society.  How  can  we  appeal 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  men  who  live  as  without  God 
in  this  world ;  — or  to  the  social  feelings  of  those  who  are 
swayed  not  by  the  kindly  recollections  of  a  home  they 
never  knew  ;  —  or  to  their  emotions  of  veneration,  hope. 
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gratitude,  or  love,  who  have  never  heen  trained  to 
cherish  and  expand  the  benevolent  affections  of  the 
heart?  Nor,  while  thus  incidentally  referring  to  this 
great  question,  the  greatest  that  the  minds  of  men  in 
these  days  can  be  called  on  to  grapple  with,  should  it 
be  passed  over,  how  the  system,  so  much  objected  to 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  has  pervaded  those  educational 
establishments,  provided  solely  with  reference  to  the 
wants  and  interests  of  the  poor.  Are  not  the  normal 
teachers,  in  some  of  our  training  colleges  led  to  devote 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  classical  learning,  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  some  few  in  that  of  Greek  ?  —  Men  who  will  be 
often  found  but  slightly  instructed  in  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  sometimes  little  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  common  arithmetic,  and  still  less  with  those  of  any 
practically  useful  science.  How  can  such  men,  provided 
only  with  the  sugar-plums  and  comfits  of  education, 
dispense  coarse  bread  to  the  starving  multitudes  around 
them  !  The  attempt  to  teach  them  accomplishments  is 
nothing  less  than  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  poor;  when 
they  have  but  barely  time  to  snatch  up  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  future  education,  ere  they  are  called  away  to 
enter  on  a  life  of  toil.  Greek  and  Latin,  like  bleeding 
and  hot  water,  seem  to  be  the  universal  medicine,  the 
infallible  panacea  of  our  educational  Sangrados. 

Again,  an  objection  frivolous  in  itself,  but  imposing 
through  the  scientific  garb  with  which  it  is  invested, 
borrowed  from  the  common  places  of  Political  Economy, 
is  often  ostentatiously  put  forward ;  to  the  effect,  that  the 
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supply  of  science  is  always  equal  to  the  demand,  —  that 
none  of  our  public  works  stand  still  through  lack  of  ji 
architects  or  engineers,  —  that  we  have  attained  an 
eminence  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity, 
unrivalled  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  all  this  without 
the  aid  of  schools  of  Chemistry  or  colleges  for  Civil 
Engineering,  —  that  whenever  great  discoveries  were 
wanted,  men  to  make  them  have  been  always  forth- 
coming, —  and  that  improvements  and  discoveries  in 
sciences  and  the  arts  are  rather  the  accidents  of  a  lucky 
chance,  than  the  elaborated  results  of  well-directed 
research  and  scientific  investigation.  Now,  granting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  this  to  be  as  evidently  true 
as  it  is  manifestly  false,  it  does  not  bear  upon  the 
question  at  all ;  for  we  are  now  rather  inquiring  how 
this  superiority  may  be  retained,  than  how  or  whence  it 
has  been  acquired.  Three  centuries  ago,  Spain,  by  the 
discovery  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  inexhaustible 
mineral  wealth  of  the  western  Continent,  was  at  once 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  family  of  European  nations ; 
where  is  she  now  ?  So  have  we,  aided  by  the  intellec- 
tual treasures  brought  to  light  by  the  genius  of  an 
Arkwright  or  a  Watt,  assumed  her  place  among  the 
nations.  Shall  we  retain  it  ?  It  must  not,  too,  be  for- 
gotten, that  we  have  had,  in  point  of  time,  the  start  of 
all  the  European  states.  Till  the  close  of  the  French 
war,  the  rulers  and  nations  of  continental  Europe  were 
engaged  in  the  convulsive  struggles  of  self-preservation, 
not  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commercial  enterprise. 
It  was  not  till  the  storms  raised  by  the  French  revolu- 
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tion  were  laid,  and  the  waves  were  stilled,  that  com- 
merce would  venture  to  hoist  her  sails.  But  now,  how 
is  the  aspect  of  things  changed  ?  all  Europe  pressing 
forward  to  outstrip  us  in  the  course  —  on  one  side  the 
German  Zollverein  and  Russian  exclusion,*  hostile 
American  tariffs  upon  the  other;  laboratories  of  Che- 
mistry, colleges  for  Civil  Engineering,  and  schools  of 
design  springing  up  all  over  central  Europe.  Let  it  not 
be  said,  in  reply,  that  we  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  such 
causes  ;  they  are  as  yet  but  a  little  while  in  operation. 
The  motion  of  the  avalanche,  in  the  commencement  of 
its  course,  is  imperceptibly  slow ;  wide-spread  desolation 
shall  tell  what  it  is  at  the  end.  But  the  fact  is  not  so. 
What  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  enormous 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  springs  of  our  manu- 
facturing industry,  than  the  yielding  to  the  demand  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  by  those  who  politically  and 
personally  had  every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  the  concession  ?  Even  their  most  bitter  opponents 
must  grant,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  the  con- 
viction —  however  erroneous  —  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
struggle  any  longer  against  the  force  of  an  overpower- 
ing necessity.     And  however  some  may  assert,  that  this 

*  In  an  article  lately  published  in  the  St.  Petersburgh  Gazette,  from  its  tone 
apparently  oflficial,  after  alluding  to  the  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
England, the  writer  discusses  at  some  length  the  means,  that  now,  more  than  ever, 
must  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  British  manufactures  from  the 
Continent,  and  among  other  subsidiary  contrivances,  lays  particular  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  giving  great  "  attention  to  every  foreign  and  really  improving 
manufacturing  invention,  its  introduction  and  appropriation,  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible extent,  throughout  the  landj  as  also,  the  animation,  promotion,  and  spread 
of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences  and  arts  of  design,  and  their  ornamental 
and  refining  application  to  the  processes  of  manufactures." 
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strain  might  have  been  successfully  withstood,  all  must 
allow,  that  in  sacrificing  party,  friends,  consistency, 
and  power,  they  were  actuated  by  no  low,  petty,  or 
instinctive  regards  to  self,  but  have  plunged  into  the 
gulf  of  political  annihilation,  immolating  themselves  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country.  To  pronounce  any 
opinion  here,  upon  the  measure  itself,  would  be  foreign 
from  the  object  of  this  essay.  The  subject  is  here 
introduced,  merely  as  affording  an  argument,  to  show 
that  the  pressure  is  not  imaginary,  nor  the  danger 
overrated ;  and  the  argument  becomes  all  but  over- 
whelming, when  the  position  and  circumstances  of  the 
author  of  the  measure  are  taken  into  account.  Raised 
to  that  icy  summit  of  human  greatness,  where  the  hope 
of  farther  elevation  warms  not,  the  excitement  from  the 
toil  and  dangers  of  the  ascent  now  passed  away,  looking 
down  in  cold  abstraction  upon  the  clouds  and  storms  of 
party  feuds  and  private  interests,  commanding  an 
unbroken  view  of  that  wide  horizon  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  those  who  stand  on  the  plain  below,  no  keen,  no 
subtle  exercise  of  malignant  ingenuity,  whetted  by  dis- 
appointment, can  for  him  suggest  any  reasonable  motive 
of  action,  which  shall  not  imply  a  total  abnegation  of 
self,  nor  any  inducement  to  such  a  course,  but  that 
loftiest  of  all,  —  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  upheld  by  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude. 

We  have  now  cast  aside  the  heavy  armour  of  pro- 
tection, to  wage  that  great  commercial  conflict  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  with  limbs  unfettered  and  with  motions 
free ;  whether,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  be  found  to  have 
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fatally  exposed  ourselves  to  the  shafts  of  the  enemy, 
time  alone  can  show.  But,  however  this  may  be,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  we  shall  require  all  those  aids 
which  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  placed 
within  our  reach,  —  all  that  force  of  cultivated  intellect 
which  education  in  its  most  perfect  form  can  bestow,  — 
all  that  perseverance  and  indomitable  energy  which 
moral  training,  founded  upon  religion,  can  alone  create, 
—  to  bear  us  victorious  through  that  mighty  struggle 
(and  not  the  less  mighty  because  peaceful)  in  whicli  is 
involved  the  destiny  of  our  empire.  For  we  know  of 
no  instance  where  commerce  has  again  revisited  the 
abodes  she  has  once  forsaken.  The  sun  will  not  shine 
in  the  evening  where  it  shone  in  the  morning ;  nor  will 
"  the  shadow  which  has  gone  down  on  the  dial  go  back- 
ward," as  a  sign  of  returning  health  and  vigour,  to  a 
people  hastening  to  decay;  or  to  prolong  the  day  of 
prosperity  for  a  nation  whose  glories  are  departing. 

To  those  who,  raised  above  the  passing  feelings,  the 
petty  motives,  and  the  little  jealousies  of  the  hour,  send 
their  thoughts  into  the  uncertain  future,  —  anxious 
truly,  but  not  dismayed  by  the  reflection  that  the 
onward  progress  of  mankind  has  been,  once  and  again, 
in  the  history  of  human  advancement,  checked  and 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  —  to  all  such,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  deep  solicitude,  whether  we  shall  afford 
another  instance  to  verify  the  apophthegm  of  Polybius, 
that  all  empires  having  attained  to  eminence  speedily 
decay ;  *    or  whether  that  high  destiny  and  glorious 

*  Polybius,  lib.  vi.  exc.  iii.  cap.  2. 
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mission  is  not  rather  for  us  alone  reserved,  to  spread 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  —  the  fruits  of  an  ennoble ( 
humanity,  —  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darknej 
to  guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 


THE    END. 
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